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The Natural Course in Music 


By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper 


The latest system of music instruction for ic s¢ é i j 
2 3 public schools. New plan of presenting the subject; 
— methods of teaching. No other system has had such general relegation ane ahegeien 
roughout the country. See the partial list below. No series of music books has ever received 
such unqualified indorsements by leading music critics and experienced music teachers. Read 


Partial list of cities that W Hi AT T H E Y S A Y 


have adopted the Natural 
Course in [lusic: 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. REVOLUTIONARY | A SAFE PREDICTION 

DET ROI | » M IC H. . “ The Natural Course in Music has more points of superiority than any other course. ‘I predict an extensive use of the Natural Course in Music.’—B. W. BuRGESss, Super- 
INDI A N Al OLI 5, IND. | I believe to a certain extent it is going to revolutionize music teaching in this country.” | “/80” ef Musie, EB, Cleveland, Ohio, 

COLU MBU Ds OHLO. | Mrs. EMMA A, THOMAS, Supervisor of Music, Detroit, Mich. | ALWAYS DISCOVERING NEW AND FAVOR4BLE POINTS 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
COVINGTON, KY. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


“Tam using the Natural Music Course before a large clas  & re Summe 
AN ADVANCE STEP ‘isles cde Matinee lies ) e a large « lass in Colorado Sut imer 
School of Science, Philosophy, and Languages, and discover new points in favor of the 


‘“* We believe that the authors of the Natural Music Course have taken an advance | Charts during each season.’’—P. M. BAcu, Superintendent of Music, Colorado Springs, Col. 


step in the development of school music.” — HERBERT GRIGGS, Supervisor of Music, 
BAY CiTY MICH Denver, Col.; CAROLINE V. Smirn, State Normal School, Winona, Minn.; C. HW. CONGDON, EXCELS IN CLEARNESS AND SIMPLICITY 
DAVENPORT, IA. Supervisor of Music, St. Paul, Minn.; P. C. HAYDEN, Supervisor of Music, Quincy, Il } [t certainly excels in the clear and simple manner of bringing necessary things to 
WICHIVA, KAN | the attention of the pupil.’—MARTHA A. WEBSTER, Teacher of Music, Wooster, Ohio. 

| 

| 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. THE TEST OF USE PLEASED AND DELIGHTED 
NEW BRUNSWIC K, N. ye ‘*My belief in the Natural Course in Music is the outgrowth of practical use In my ‘Tam not merely pleased, lam delighted with it.’—G. L. Ronertson, 8 j : 

| k as yi £ o —&. L. sERTSON “visor 
KA LA M AZ( JO, MICH. own classes. In this system we have reached, 1t seems to me, an ‘ ultima thule’ in music Music, Public Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn ‘ » SUpervisor Of 
KEOKUK, [A which gives pleasure to teacher and pupils and the most gratifying results in sight- My ' 


SEDALIA, MO. reading.’’—MARY R. JORDAN, Director of Music, Publie Schools, New Brunsiwick, N. J. MUCH SUPERIOR To ANYTHING ELSE OF THE KIAD 


OTTUMWA, IA. “The Natural Course in Music is much superior to anything of the kind I have 


NIST Sie welcan, : - SINCERELY RECOMMENDED seen,”’—CARRIE A, AUCHAN, Teacher of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MUNCIE, IND. ‘The Natural Course in Music has my sincere recommendation.’”’—CARL FAELTEN, NOBLE! 


Director of Music, New England Conservatory, Boston. **A noble series.”—H. M. BurTLer, Indianapolis, Ind 


THE COURSE 


Natural Course in Music Primer, 30 cents; First Reader, 30 cents; Second, Third, and Fourth Readers, each 
35 cents; Fifth Reader, 50 cents; Natural Music Charts, Series A, B C, D, E, F, and G, each Series %4.00, 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
IRONTON, OHIO. 
MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
COLORADO SPRINGS,Col.| 
RONDOUT, N, Y. | 
GUTHRIE, OK. 
| 
| 





BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICES. CORRESPONDENCE WITH REFERENCE TO EXAMINATION AND INTRODUCTION CORDIALLY INVITED. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO 
kK. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Desides a large number of 
smaller but important 
places, and over 500 towns 
ind districts in all parts of 
the country. 


Also at CINCINNATI PORTLAND, ORE. 





Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


Lantern Slides, Charts, «c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals iu good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 


Longmans English Classics. 





New Volume. 


Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by FRANcIS B. GUMMERE, Ph.D.,' Professor of 
English in Haverford College, member of the Conference on English of the National} 
Committee of Ten. With Portrait of Shakespeare from the bust on his tomb at| DB: 
Stratford-on-Avon. 60 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, Bee LEAS Se Fy 
91--93 Fifth Avenue, New York. | — = =— say 


Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


\ recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar School classes and for High Schools. It has already become a notably popular text-book, and has been adopted 
for City of New York,—City of Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.,—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J..—Easton, Pa., etc. 
Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 262 wavash AVente. "Chicano. 








EDWIN E. BOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington D, Ul. 














NEW TEXT-BOOKS FOR LITERATURE CLASSES. 


i 


Seott’s Lady of the Lake. 


A History of American Literature. By Professor F. | Irving’s Sketeh Book. Edited, with Notes, by James 
Homer B. SPRAGUE, A.M., Ph.D. 12mo, Cloth, 48 cents. ¥ 


L. PATTER, State College, Pa. 12mo. 485 pp. Cloth. $1.50 CHALMERS, Ph.D., LL. D., President of State Normal School, 
ao Ed LE, Ste ge, ra. ~ : So : » Pi.00. 


= 









. 


A full résumé of the rise and development of our literature, from 
colonial times to the present, showing the influences of race, epoch, 
and environment, with biographical and critical data. 

Topical Notes on American Authors. By Lvcy 

TAPPAN. 12mo0. 334pp. Cloth. 


Vultum in parvo. The very quintessence of information, cover- ° an dees s - 
ing eleven leading American withors topical outline of life, top! eee ted t by oe RB sie - a Th \ - ; hh D. in = Wise,’ with Notes. By Eurertra A, HoyLes, 12mo,. Cloth. 
yg ¢ Q 4 < H : : ‘ aptec ouse 1 classes, ‘ i eluos,an ol rivate reading , pe | 
cal notes on writings, characteristic extracts, etc. Nour caadars “Merchant of Venice, ** Mache th, ’ * Hamlet, | setent i li h Cl i sel 1 ] li 1 itl | 
' ‘ iu . “ ius Cesar.” “As You : ; no oth. 48 cents elee nglis assies. Selected and edited, with | 
- y Henry C. VEDDER. Julius Caesar, As You Like It 11 Cloth. 48 cent ( 

American Writers of To-day. By Il DER: | noch. Notes, by JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. Four volumes now ready: 


120. 334 pp. Cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 
Masterly critiques of nineteen contemporary authors, including 
Stedman, Howells, Warner, James, Crawford, Cable, ete. 





Platteville, Wis. 12mo. Cloth, 72 cents. 


Foundation Studies in Literature. By Marcaret 


S. MOONEY, Teacherol Literatureand Rhetoric, State Normal Col 


lege, Albany, N.Y. Popular classic myths and their rendering | 
by famous poets. Beautifully illustrated. 1l2mo. Cloth. $1.25. | 


Shakespeare. Edited, with critical comments and sug- 


Goldsmith’s Viear of Wakefield. Edited, with Notes, 


by HOMER B, SPRAGUE, A.M., Ph.D. 12mo0. Cloth. 48 cents. 


Select Minor Poems of John Milton. Edited by 
JAMES E. THOMAS, B.A. (Harvard), Teacher of English in Boys’ 
English High School, Boston. * The Hymn of the Nativity,’ 
“L’ Allegro,” “11 Penseroso,” **Comus,” *Lycidas.”” With Biog 
raphy, Notes, etc. 12mo, Cloth, 48 cents. 


Studies in German Literature: Lessing. With 


Representative Selections (translated), including ‘ Nathan the 


‘Six Centuries of English Poetry,’ ‘ The Famous Allegories,” 
“The Book of Elegies,” ‘Choice English Lyrics.” l2mo, Cloth. 


2 cents each. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and for Descriptive Circulars of our Superior Text-books. Correspondence about any book on our list ts respectfully solicited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York, 


Boston, 


Chicago, 


Philadelphia. 


t 
Edited, with Notes, by f 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efliciency. 
179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 
Free to Sc hool People. 


Works and Salesroom, 
260-page Catalog just ovt. 


EIMER & AMEND, - 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 











Chemicals, Minerals, &« 











LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 


etc.) 


SPECIALTY: : 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, 


ie Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 











FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


4E JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticular and Vertigraph <a 


* VERTIGRAPH PEN 
a arrived at 








© vsosernciuotts 


7 VERTICULAR PEN Jj 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical! Writing, after a formul 
»y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 
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| QilE IERION 
STEREOPTICONS, 
GIC LANTERNS, : : 


ELECTRIC 
FOCUSING LAMPS, &c. 
AND 


scxHoon) =~ MINERALS = wn nome 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. | A pleasing Science. 
Increase your collection. | Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. | Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
‘It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil ——- 
does athe work we land quickly. This last is of great importance for sc cool A 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I rsonally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all eis with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 


” J.B.COLT & CO., 
) 5-7 NASSAU ST., 


CRICAGO, ILL 


BOSTON. MASS. 
uth 10" St 
\39 Marietta Sx 


NEW YORK. 


\ 


\ AGENCIES: 
Y\ ATLANTA GA : J 


50 Bromfield St 


SEND 
FOR CATALOG. 
~ ie 








Own your minerals 





Stereopticons, 
Magic Lanterns 


and accessories at manufacturer’s Prices 


High grade instruments for the amateu; an 
fessional, especially designed for the use of , 
or electric light , 

My name z ‘Ppei we on everything I manufactu; 


guarantees you the best of materials and workn 
personal supervision, all the latest improvement 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock aly ’ 
m hand. Send for my free catalogue. 

CHAS. BESELER, 


Patantee and Manufacturer, 
218 Centre St., New York City 











GENERAL BOMOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 
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| Teachers Co-operative Asso 
» ciation, Suite 101 Auditori 
4,000 positions filled 


Teachers Wanted 


um ee Se Ill. 
Chicago offers j 


| Correspondence Study. | Chicago ‘otters 


spondence inmany Academy, College, and Gr: udua te 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Ma 
matics, Languages 8, History, Sociology, &c. 

Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corr: 
ple 





The University of 

















Apparat, 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 





New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 


628 Arch 8St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGU ES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 





\$20 to $40 A WEEK! 





tue orders aaa sectaities in 

oi Pate b iecamtnreinn. the new ry jual to 

= wold or sliver, Very Cheap. ZOOU Laiher, zreut 

é 4) seller, light as wood, very strong, don’t 

: gr tarnish, tue color, elegant finish, 
Aluminum Art w . Monument Photograph Cases 


igh ietters a 


last fore aver, SIDS and I! sizes and sty 








etters tor vehicle treet natmss and numbers, hou 
tombers, do ttes, yuick and easily put on by any 
Porson Many othe wood sellers, permupent sityation 
at home or truveliny if taken svon. Write World 
Manufacturing to. (Lb 22) Columbus, Ohio. 








FOR SAL E, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with ali its 
lent_equipments and good will. 


excel- 
The 


only reason for destring to sell is the 


Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Educational /nstitutions, — 


— _ COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. 


Seven ( ‘ollege 8 and Se shools. 


PF Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 
oe NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 


for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 


G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
GTATE NORMAL SC a 

tAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars ae 


P Miss ELLEN HypDk, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SC BOO, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes For catalogues address the 


Principal, Ww A. G. Boy DEN, A.M. 
ITATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w J. GQ. GREKNOUGA, Principal 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, 
Address Winsuite TeAcuers’ Agi 
} Somerset Street, 


mOUts 
Boston. 





isa te: \cher indastu 
ul School, gifted 
to teach Physiology in 


A WOMAN with experience 
dent in Boston University Medic 
in public effort, would like 
summer schools or institutes 
Address WiInsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


“THEN ¢ CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journal. 








P [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 
Price, $3.50. r ; : 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F, H. COOK & C0., Leominster, Mass 


VACATION in EUROPE. 


45 Days from New York to New York, costing only $270! 


Tickets to return good for one year. 





Including all necessary expenses. 


Stopping at the Grand Hotel in Paris, and crossing the English Channel by best (day service in both 
directions, with finest Channel steamers. No night travel in Europe, 


A Course of Free Lectures will be given during the Trip. 
Conducted and Managed by FRANK C, CLARK, Tourist Agent, of New York, London, Paris, efc. 
Visiting: 

IRELAND, SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, BELGIUM, FRANCE. 


ROUTE : New York, Moville, 
York, Peterboro’, London, 
(Short Sea), London, Oxford, 


To sail from New York by the popular new Anchor Line Steamer “CITY OF ROME,” 


Trossachs, Edinburgh, Melrose 
Dover, Ostend, Brussels, Paris, Versailles, Calais, 
Stratford, Warwick, Chester, New 


Abbey, Durham, 
Dover 
York. 


Glasgow, 


Glasgow, 


vondence, but credit will be given upon courses co 
eted, and thus the time of residence required for a «dé 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at 
Special circulars will be sent on application to Ti} 
The Correspondence - St: 
9_ont 


time. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — 
Dept. — Chicago. 


ay 





Horton's Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu 
pils quick and accurate 
Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


The Californian Publishing House, 
THE WHITAKER & RAY CO., 


OFFER YOU: 

Patriotic Quotations (200 authors represented), 
1,000 Examination Questions, compiled from 
Cal. Examining Boards, . ~ 50 
Western History Stories retold by Harr W ag ner, 
The Western Journal of Education, edited by 

Harr Wagner; 3 mos. on trial for 
Special agents for Eastern Publishers. 








saturday, July 2th. | 


With an Annex trip of 7 days to the Rhine and Switzerland, at $70.00; 
a second Annex Trip of 14 days, through Italy, at $100.00 additional. | 


| 
ORGANIZED BY 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


Mr. HENRY 


Editor Journal of Education, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


C, PARKER, will accompany the party and superintend the arrangements generally. 





SCVVVSVSS SGSESSSSSSSSssesssessessessessess SSEsesep 


ournal of Education 


March 1st to July Ist for 50 cents. 
gs ] 1 } ) 
fo  fetlig dey eg prone plone peongeincbonb pee gs 


vast amount of material for nature te: ching, adapting it all to the season. elhis 
is reaching out ame all phases of plant life in flowers, and fruits of plz ints and 
trees ; of animals, domestic and wild, home pets and foreign, e spe cially of birds; 
of minerals, metals, and rocks ; of products tor home consump tion and ‘commerce, 
and for the arts, sciences, and industries. ever & fore has there been presented 
in any periodical so much nature work prepared for the schools. 


Special Offer. 
We will send the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION to any address from March tst to 
July 1st, 1896 — the balance of the school year — for 50 cents. 


Fell your friends who are not taking the JouRNAL of this tr ial-trip offer. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., 
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we FOOD OO > 





. . . . 


Boston, Mass. 


SSSVVSVSSVSVSVSS SHSSS SHS SSESVSEOOSB 
Ses VUVSSVSS 68688888888 88888 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the! 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year a | 
subscription free. 


BVVOVO88 8B PSPS TVOTHOOOOSHOTTO4O8 teense? 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


AINDERGARTEN 


sae ‘rs to the JOURNAL 

ma an have their subscriptions 
nites unced six months by send- 

ing a new yearly subscription, 
ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


al 


NEW 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 
Send for new Cat 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & O96. 
2 Bast 14th 8&t., 
NEW YORK. 

aloowe 

















THE WHITAKER & RAY CO., 
(Successors to the Bancroft Co.), 
4t—[in 723 Market St., San Francis: 
> 
Going F F? 
4 : 
4 , 
hs :. G raze & Sons (i 
€ The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844) willsend ont 4 
7 
> 
{ 67 Escorted Parties | 
@ of the highest-class, Write forthe details. Individ + | 
ual Tours Everywhere, and choicest berths on all 
steamship lines. Tourist GAZETTE—PosT FREE. 
}. 11: Broadway, N-Y- 
or 201 W ashington Ft., Boston; 220 So, Clark St., 
€ Chicago; 135 So, Fifth’St., Philadelphia. 
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Winship Teachers’ E Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Teachers, Superintendents 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Courteous 


Kindergartens, ali grades. 
Private Schools, Colleges. 


Prompt 


Expert 
Service. 


Best 
Equipment 


Fair 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


. 
adoQo hehehehe nprenenene? eteabebananaber 


Grand Union Hotel, 


Opp. Grand Cent: al Station, 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. 


J 


leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.’ 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map 


Rooms $1 a day up. 
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} MONON 6N 6666 OO eX 
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‘Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
sizes of LAWTON & CO’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or W 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston 


N. E. 








Musical, far  swndion, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Charches, &¢- 
MENEELY & CO, Established 
WEST TROY, N.¥Y.! 1826- 
Descriptionand prices on application, 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, ; . . ; 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ei 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ie 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), ‘ . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, ‘ - $3.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - + - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


LEARNING, LOVE, AND LABOR. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 





True progress were dead did the future not glow, 
With the beckoning beauty perfection will know, 
When head, heart, and hand in full harmony grace, 
A soul that can bravely eternity face. 





AN APRIL WELCOME. 

Come up, April, through the valley, 

In your robes of beauty drest, 
Come and wake your flowery children 

From their wintry beds of rest; 
Come and overblow them softly 

With the sweet breath of the south ; 
Drop upon them, warm and loving, 

Tenderest kisses of your mouth. 


Touch them with your rosy fingers, 
Wake them with your pleasant tread, 

Push away the leaf-brown covers 
Over all their faces spread ; 

Tell them how the sun is waiting 
Longer daily in the skies, 

Looking for the bright uplifting 

Of their softly-fringéd eyes. 


Call the crow-foot and the crocus, 
Call the pale anemone, 

Call the violet and the daisy, 
Clothed with careful modesty ; 
Seek the low and humble blossoms, 

Of their beauties unaware, 
Let the dandelion and fennel 
Show their shining vellow hair. 


Bid the little homely sparrows, 
Chirping, in the cold and rain, 

Their impatent, sweet complaining, 
Sing out from their hearts again; 

Bid them set themselves to mating, 
Cooing love in softest words, 

Crowd their nests, all cold and empty, 
Full of little callow birds. 


Come up, April, through the valley, 
Where the fountain sleeps to-day, 
Let him, freed from icy fetters, 
Go rejoicing on his way ; 
Through the flower-enameled meadows 
Let him run his laughing race, 
Making love to all the blossoms 
That o’erlean and kiss his face. 
— Phabe Cary. 








WITH BROWNING. 
BY WINTHROP PERKINS. 


I am a Bostonian, and they tell me “Out West sg 


TEN MINUTES 


that it is Bostonese to be Browning ese, and so I am; 
That 


which I most admire in Mr. Browning is the classic 


i.e, 1 assume that I am, because I must be. 


> 
wing of his rhyme. Let me illustrate from a very 
touching, very spiritual, and very “lovely” 
Note these :— 


poem. 


—‘ groping for the /atch 


Of the inner door, that hung on catch.” 


* * * *” * 
‘* Now a few suddenly emerging 


From the common’s self through the paling-gaps, 


| 


They house in the gravel-pits perhaps.”’ 
* * * * * 
—‘‘ thanks in part to the mason, 
And putting so cheery a white-washed face on.” 
* * + + . 
‘* Those neophytes too much in /ack of tt, 
‘ Mount Zion,’ with Love-lane at Lack of it.” 
* *” * * + 
‘* All that was left of a woman once, 
Holding at least its tongue for the nonce, 





Then a tall, yellow man, like the Penitent Thief, 
With his jaw bound up in a handkerchief.” 
~ * 7” a * 


‘* And bid one reach it over hot ploughshares 
I g , 


If I should choose to ery as now, ‘ shares’ ! 
* * * * * 


—‘* wisdom shall die with you, 
And none of the old seven churches vie with you.”’ 


* * * * * 

Well, this is asample merely of the exquisite deli- 
cacy of sentiment, the rare charm of rhyme, the 
dainty touch of literary art, which could be found in 
no crude American versifier, and which even Robert 
Browning would not attain upon any lesser theme 
than those 
Easter. 


most sacred subjects, Christmas and 








THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


BY PRESIDENT JULIUS D. DREHER, 


Roanoke College, Virginia. 


When the Boston public library was opened, thirty- 
six years ago, it was thought that a building large 
enough to hold 200,000 volumes would be ample for a 
century. In less than twenty years its capacity had 
to be doubled, and now the new building, erected at a 
cost of $2,368,000, contains a library of 500,000 vol- 
umes, The annex to the Harvard library was built 
less than twenty years ago, but books are now being 
stored in boxes for want of room; and a library for 
5,000 students is planned, to accommodate 1,500,000 
volumes, with a possible capacity of 5,000,000 vol- 
umes, of which a single folio volume, the only relic 
preserved from John Harvard’s modest library, will 
be the centre of attraction. Twenty years ago, Mr. 
Spofford thought the Congressional library would 
It reached 
Under the copyright 


number 500,000 volumes in two decades. 
that number in eight years. 
law alone the annual increase is more than 40,000 
volumes, and the new building will easily accommo- 
date 4,000,000 volumes. 

There were in this country, in 1891, 3,805 public 
libraries, numbering more than 1,000 volumes each, 
More than 
one-fourth of all these books are in the libraries of 
New York, New Jer- 


sey, and Pennsylvania have also more than one-fourth, 


the aggregate being 26,826,557 volumes. 
the six New England states. 


so that these nine states have more than half of all 
the books contained in the public libraries of the 
leads all 


country. Massachusetts, however, easily 


the other states, and, in fact, the whole world, in the 
matter of making books accessible to all classes of 
people. The free public library movement had its 
first great impulse in that state in 1849, when the 
legislature authorized Boston to levy a tax to support 
a public library, the first instance of such legislation 
in the world. The $5,000 a year then appropriated 
by the city to its public library was constantly in- 


a 


creased, until now it is $200,000. In 1851, the law 
was made applicable to the towns and cities of the 
state, and at present the public libraries of the state 
have 4,650,000 volumes, or more than one-sieth of the 
whole number of volumes in the public libraries of the 
country. New York has enacted most liberal library 
laws, and has the credit of having first adopted the sys- 
tem of free traveling libraries; but it has not as many 
public libraries, relative to its size, as Massachusetts, 
298 of whose 353 towns and cities have free libraries 
About twenty Northern and Western states have en- 
acted free library laws, under which about 800 free 
libraries have been opened. In this respect the 
United States is far ahead of Great Britain, for Mr. 
Gladstone is authority for the statement that from 
the passage of the publie library act in 1850 up to 
1890, only 208 places had availed themselves of the 
privileges granted by the act. 

In the South there are comparatively few free 
libraries of any kind, but the interest of the people in 


the matter is being aroused, and before many years 
the larger towns and cities in the South will come to 
the point of establishing free public libraries by taxa- 
tion. A good example in this direction has already 
been set in the erection of the fine Howard Memorial 
library in New Orleans. A great point gained in the 
promotion of popular intelligence is the growing ree- 
ognition of the fact that public libraries are a neces- 
They 
take the place of high school and college for large 


sary element in the education of the people. 


numbers of boys and girls who are unable to attend 
such institutions; and even those who are college 
graduates may by reading deepen and widen the eul- 
ture they have gained in college. “The riches of 
scholarship, the benignities of literature,” said James 
Russell Lowell, in his address at the opening of the 
Chelsea library, “defy fortune and outlive calamity. 
They are beyond the reach of thief, or moth, or rust. 
As they cannot be inherited, so they cannot be alien- 
ated ; but they may be shared, they may be distrib- 
uted, and it is the object and office of a free public 
library to perform these beneficent functions.” 








A PARENTAL SCHOOL, 


BY WILL 8S. 


MONROE, 


The truancy problem is yet unsolved in this country, 
although every city and every town has some boys 
and some girls who do not attend school. Excepting 
Massachusetts as a state and Boston as a city, little 
effort has been made to provide the proper kind of 
educational facilities far such children; and in all too 
many instances this failure is due to the absence of 
interest, energy, or knowledge on the part of the su- 
perintendent and local authorities. 

Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver of Boston is a 
notavle exception to this class; and his published 
addresses and reports on the truancy question show 
an insight in the matter which is most commendable. 
He rightly maintains that truancy in itself is nota 
crime; but, as he remarks “it is the dangerous way 
that leads many a boy into crime. The boy who has 
broken away from the restraints of home and school 
is not by that act a criminal, though he is giving rein 
to tendencies that will soon make him one.” And 
this is the problem which every teacher and schoo! 
official has to face. 
asked the 
writer of the superintendent of a large Eastern city 
“What 


» 


do you do with your juvenile delinquents ? ” was 
” 


“What do you do with your truants ?” 


recently. ‘‘ We have none,’ was the reply. 





asked. ‘ They are sent to the reform school at 


“ Have you many such children ?” the writer queried. 


“Tam sorry to say we have a very large number.” 
And this is how the truancy problem is solving itself 
in that city and in pretty nearly every other large 
city inthe United States. 
are toward delinquency, are unchecked until they 


Children, whose tendencies 


are so far down that they are adjudged criminal and 
then sentenced to a reform school. The timely care, 
which Superintendent Seaver urges, might have saved 
them; but it has not been applied, and their reforma- 
tion, now that they have passed through a magistrate’s 
court, is fourfold more difficult than it would have 
been had the edueational authorities given them the 
proper treatment in the earlier stages of their de- 
linquency. 

Of the truant schools already organized, not all of 
them are good, although the purpose of all is the 
reclamation of the children committed to their care. 
One of these schools, recently visited by the writer, 
contained sixty-four boys, ranging in ages from 10 to 
14 years. Four were 10 years old; thirteen, 11; six- 
teen, 12; twenty-five, 13; and six, 14 years old. Fif- 
teen had no father; thirteen no mother, and three 
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had neither father nor mother. The nativity of the 


was as follows: 


boys and their parents 


Born in Boys. Fathers. Mothers. 
Massachusetts.......cecccceee 38 13 7 
MR OEMs 60 54:04:65.8 0:06 008 5% { 2 4 
Virginia ...- eee cece reece cece 0 | 0 
Pennsylvania.....-++++++++++- | 0 1 
New Hampshire...---+--+++++ l 3 l 
MERMMORDUR 6005s 2s00 or bosses 1 0 0 
Michigan ....----+2ee sees cere 0 0 ] 
BAGde Teland sss ssc ccsccess | 0 1 
DIEM. b4 sees 20b0 dba) SORE OeS 0 0 l 
DE 35545460 6654060005 0 13 15 
England .... +++ sees sere cree 4 6 8 
Gs bi55'5 0 0 o:dib 6509s e055i0 ] 2 
Ae ere eee 0 1 0 
TURMEEE 56ers ee 0603 SR COO Re 3 3 4 
Germany «+--+ +--+ seer rere ees 0 2 1 
STOTT C ree ee CC ee 3 3 3 
Italy 2.22 sececcce cree cece cecs 3 4 5 
Cee ee ee 0 1 0 
Norway ---e seer cece cree cece 2 ] 9 
DURE, 5.o.5:6-406:5 5406 Gee bees 0 l 1 
ee eee ee eee ] 1 ] 
Europe «+e seer eeee crete eeees l 5 k 
Did not know «--+ +++ cere eens 0 9 2 


It will be seen that more than half (thirty-eight) 
of the sixty-four boys were ‘born in Massachusetts, 
and eighteen were foreign born. Forty-three of the 
fathers and forty-six of the mothers were of foreign 
birth, Ireland leading and England taking second rank. 

Each boy was asked to write on a slip of paper (1) 
the occupation of his father, and in case of the fath- 
er’s death, to name the same if known to the boy, and 
(2) the occupation that he would like to follow when 
he became aman. The second question had in view 
some indication of the ambition of boys of this partic- 
ular class. The column to the left gives the oceupa- 
tions of the fathers and that on the right expresses 
the desires of the boys : — 

Of the fathers. 


Occupations. Desired by the boys. 


4 Fireman 13 
1 Shipbuilder 2 
2 Engineer 3 
2 Carpenter 5 
] Tinner 0 
i) Bricklayer 0 
} Stonemason 2 
8 Tailor l 
0 Printer 1 
0 Plumber l 
4 Painter l 
8 Shoemaker 0 
0 Cigarmaker ] 
2 Storekeeper 0 
2 Blacksmith 0 
0 Electrician 
1 Barber 0 
4 Sailor 2 
l Policeman 7 
l Night watchman ] 
0 Conductor ] 
1 Miner 0 
] Bartender 0 
2 Street sprinkler 0 
‘| Laborer 1 
1 Glass moulder 0 
} Teamster 4 
2 Coal shoveler 0 
l Peddler 0 
0 Cowboy inthe West l 
0 Bootblack l 
0 Bookkeeper 3 
0 Priest l 
0 Physician 3 
0 Lawyer 7 
2 Did not state 1 


In a similar manner the boys were asked to write 
(1) the school study they liked best, and (2) the study 
they liked least. 
the likes, and the one to the right the dislikes : 


The column to the left expresses 


No. liking it best. Subject. No. liking it least. 
20 Reading 7 
17 Geography 6 
12 Arithmetic 12 

6 History 8 
5 Spelling 9 
l Penmanship 3 
] Language 1] 
l Singing 5 
1 Physiology l 
1 No expression 2 


With the view to ascertaining the moral sentiments 


of the children,— with special reference to their sense 
of justice,— the writer related to the children, with- 
out comment, the following story, improvised by 
Professor Earl Barnes for his studies of children. 
“ There was a little girl named Jennie whose mamma 
gave her on her birthday a box of pretty paints with 
brushes, and she told Jennie that she might color the 
pictures in her drawing book. One day, when Jennie’s 
mamma was down town, Jennie went to the parlor 
and painted her mamia’s best chairs in all sorts of 
colors. When she saw her mamma returning, she ran 
out to meet her, and exclaimed, ‘Oh, come in and 
see, mamma, how nicely I have painted your parlor 
chairs. At the end of the story, the boys were 
asked to write on slips of paper an answer to this 
question: What would you have done with Jennie if 
you had been her mamma? The as 
Twenty-six would whip her; eleven would 


99) 


answers were 
follows : 
spank her; seven would punish her, without naming 
the form of punishment; three would scold her; 
three would do nothing with her; two would make 
her learn a lesson; two would forgive her ; one would 
shut her up in a room and give her no supper; one 
would tell her not to do it again; one would keep her 
home; one would give her no more paints; one would 
make her paint the pictures in her drawing book ; 
one said he would kill her, and four of the boys did 
not answer the question. 




















E. H. Smirn, Ph. D., 
Chillicothe [Mo.| Normal School. 


AS SEEN FROM CHICAGO, 


The Doré Gallery, now in the Art Institute of this 
city, continues to draw as no other collection of pic- 
tures has ever done; there were nine thousand visit- 
This Art Institute, itshould be said. 
is one of the important educational institutions of 
Chicago. 


ors in one day. 


Fortunate in its classically elegant and 
splendid home on the lake front, in its director, Mr. 
W. H. R. French, and in the warm and liberal support 
of a great number of the leading business men of the 
city, its development, both as an art museum and as 
an art school, has been remarkable. The art 
The management, 
under Director French and Secretary N, H. Carpenter, 
is everyway admirable. 


school 
has this year over 1,400 pupils, 


Every reader of this Journat has doubtless heard 
of the Armour Institute, and many of them have 
visited it. This superb institution, over against the 
Armour mission and the Armour flats. represents a 
form of enlightened philanthropy which it does 
good to look over, 


one 
When it comes to the problem of 
“draining the slums,” of rescuing “the submerged,” 
or, better yet, heading off the imperilled at the earlier 
point of danger, it is a grand thing to have perception, 
sense, comprehension, practicality, faculty, eonstrue- 
tive genius, organizing force, along with aptitud 
eaders hip and cobperation. 


e for 
Mr. Armour never “ went 
to college”; he went to California with the ’forty- 
niners, instead ; but it would be a foolish person who 
should say that he has not become a man of 
tion. 


y tl educa- 
It is, in fact, an education of high order, which 
such a man by means of such enterprises, so varied 





and so vast, can hardly fail to gain. Through mission, 
institute, and home, it is a strongand benignant han 
which the Armours have laid on hundreds of homes. 
on many thousands of young people. And such aman 
as Mr. Armour still shows his characteristic sense 
when, with a salary of, say, $10,000 a year, he secures 
such a man as Dr. Frank Gunsaulus to help originate, 
organize, and then preside over such an institution. 
Emerson used to declare it “ goodasa Sunday” to wande 
in the forests of the Adirondacks; any student of the 
“city problems ” of the times should find it “ good as 
a meeting” to examine the Armour institutions ani 
note the happy results already manifest. 

And this naturally reminds one of that youngest 
and westernmost of the universities of the New 
World, the Leland Stanford, Junior, University, at 
Palo Alto, some thirty miles from San Francisco — 
the real “alma mater ” of which is Mrs. Jane Stanford. 
Without venturing an opinion on the law points in 
volved, one can safely strike a jubilant note over 
the decision of the United States supreme court, which, 
the other day, lifted off that $15,000,000 incubus and 
left her free to go on with her majestic project. Al- 
though that project was conceived in the shadow of a 
great sorrow, amid the grief over the loss of their son 
and only child, who died in Florence, Italy, at the 
age of sixteen, there is likely to be no end to the 
gladness that will come of it as future generations 
come and go. It is said that the father while watch- 
ing at his bedside, overcome with grief and weariness, 
fell asleep, and dreamed that his son said to him, 
“Father, don’t think to 
live for; you have much to live for; live for human- 
ity, father.” While the dream was still lingering in 
his brain the spirit of the boy was taken home. In 
this instance — in a sense not intended by the poet — 
‘the child was father to the man,” and henceforth the 
high thought of the son took possession of the man — 


that you have nothing 


of both his parents. The great university, as it grew 
from a thought into the splendid and fruitful fact, 
was not merely a memorial to their boy, but as well 
an embodiment of his own early impulse. 

Leland Stanford, like Philip Armour, was a native 
of central New York, where, on a farm, with plenty of 
chores and good winter schools, he got, among other 
things, the sound beginnings of his normal — manual- 
With a 
genius for large enterprise, Stanford, with four other 


training — industrial education. similar 
like minded men, conceived and constructed the Cen- 
tral Pacific railway, which completed the first trans- 
continental railway connecting the Atlantic with the 
Pacific. As its president, Mr. Stanford threw the 
first shovelful of earth and drove the last spike. ‘The 
property given by himself and Mrs. Stanford for the 
endowment of the university is estimated at $20,000,- 
000. Since then the entire 
responsibility, as the sole acting trustee, has fallen to 
her hand, it having been provided in the original be- 
quest that the trustees named would not begin to act 
until after the death of both Mr. and Mrs. Stanford. 
The fact, as reported, that during the pendency of the 


He died three years ago. 


government suit against the estate, to meet current 
necessities, Mrs. Stanford sold her jewels to the 
valug of a million dollars, gives a touch of beautiful 
romance to the history of the institution. 
Jordan well said at its dedication : 


President 
‘The golden age 
for California begins when its gold begins to be used 
in this way.” gS. G. 


OUR NEW 


MACLEOD. 


STATE 
BY 


More than a year has elapsed since the first steps 
were taken toward making the territory of Utah a 
state, on equal footing with the other states of the 
Union. On July 16, 1894, congress passed an act 
providing for the election of delegates to a consti- 
tutional convention. to meet at the seat of government 
in Utah on the first Monday of March, 1895, for the 
purpose of declaring the adoption of the constitution 
of the United States by the people of the proposed 
state, and the forming of 
government for 


and state 


a constitution 
state. 


such The various require- 
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ments of this act having been fulfilled in March, 
1895, further steps were taken in November, when 
the constitution and state government formed by this 
convention were submitted to the people at an elec- 
tion, the majority of votes cast being in favor of their 
adoption. By the constitution, freedom in regard to 
religious worship was allowed, but plural or polyga- 
Women 
Nothing in the 
constitution of the proposed state, as thus drawn by 
the convention of delegates, being repugnant or con- 
trary to the constitution of the United States, the 
final act was accomplished on January 4, 1896, when 
Grover Cleveland, president of the United States, 
signed the paper which admitted Utah to the Union 
on an equal footing with the original states. 

Thus was added to the American banner a star, 
which may be aptly described as one of the first mag- 
nitude, outshining in brightness, size, and unique 
history any of the far western group of asteroids 
which have been added since Colorado, the centennial 
state, was admitted to the Union. At present, the 
blue field of our starry emblem contains forty-four 
stars, arranged in six rows, the first and sixth rows 
each containing eight stars, and the other four rows 


mous marriages were forever prohibited. 
were to receive complete civil rights. 


each composed of seven stars, As a visible recog- 


nition of the admission of Utah as a state, the war 
department has made arrangements to have an addi 
A 

KK KK KKK x 
XK KX NX 
KRM KH 
XK Xx % 
KKK x x 
KKXKK xxx 
















Fig, 1, 


tional star placed on the flag on July 4 of 
this year. The place assigned for the new 
star, in token of Utah’s statehood, is at 
the end of the fifth row, next to the staff. 
(See Fig. 1.) 
nizing Utah as a state was signed at 10.03 








The proclamation recog- 


o'clock, a. m., on Monday, January 4, and the cele- 
bration of the event took place in Utah on January 
6. The rejoicings were not confined to Salt Lake 
City, but were general throughout the state. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1895, the population was nearly 
248,000, and there were about 500,000 acres of land 
under cultivation, and over 1,300 miles of railroad. 
The new state, probably named from an Indian 
tribe Utah or Yuta, signifying “those who dwell in 


: basin, between 


mountains,” is, in fact, an immense 
1,000 and 5,000 feet above sea level, surrounded by 
mountains attaining in some sections a great altitude. 
Cafions, inland seas, salt lakes, hot springs, sandy, 
rocky soil, and desert regions are the characteristics 
of this state. 
the United States showed in the western part a num- 
ber of deserts, the chief among them being the Great 
Salt Lake desert. 


desolate region of the great West, between the Rocky 


It is not so long ago that the maps of 


This was in the very heart of the 
mountains and the Sierra Nevada. In the ’forties, 
Fremont, after thoroughly exploring this region, 
pronounced it a hopeless, worthless desert, unfit for 
the occupancy of man; composed of sand, salt, naked 
rock, little vegetation, and scarcely any water. Noth- 
ing to invite colonization or encourage agricultural 
experiments. Such was the country as seen by Fre- 
mont in 1842. and this barren desert the Mormons 
cultivated, until it like a garden, their 
ranches like oases in the alkaline tract. We must, in 
all fairness, give the Mormons credit for a remarkable 


bloomed 


energy, thrift, and cleanliness, and a perseverance 
that overcame as great a combination of obstacles as 
Nature could place in their way. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the history of Utah 
is closely allied with the history of the Mormons, in 
asmuch as they have modified their own theory and 


practice so far as relates to the peculiar tenets of 
their faith, there would seem to be no occasion for 
the schools to teach that which must have less and 
Suffice it to 
say, that Joseph Smith, a native of Vermont (born 
1805), was the founder of the Latter Day Saints, as 
they preferred to be called. The sect was organized 
at Palmyra, N. Y., about 1830. The next year they 
removed to Kirtland, O., and the church oceupied by 
them is still standing in that town. 


less of interest to the general reader. 


In 1852, Brigham Young, their leader at the time 
of their migration to Utah, and until his death in 
In 1838, after 
temporary settlements in Missouri, they established 


IS77, became a convert to their faith. 


themselves, with elaborate preparations for the found- 
ing of a city, at Navoo, Ill. In 1844, a mob killed 
Joseph Smith and his brother, after which Joseph 
Smith was regarded as a martyr. Brigham Young 
was his successor, and, in 1847, led the advance guard 
through Echo and Weber cafions into the valley of 
the Great Salt lake. 


Fig. 2. 


[See map. 


























FIG, 2. 

Salt Lake City was founded, and settlers arrived 
from all parts of America and Europe. Brigham 
Young called his new country Territorium Deseret, 
that is, “land of the honey bee.” In 1850 it was 
admitted into the Union as a territory, under the 
name of Utah. This action on the part of the United 
States and President Fillmore appointed Young as 
governor of the territory. Even the old emblem 
adopted by the Mormon settlers, the beehive, was un- 
changed, except by the addition of the date, Sept. 9, 
1850, which the United States government insisted 
upon. (Fig. 3.) In 1851, Young was suspended 





from office, and for several years collisions were fre- 
quent between the Saints and the United States 
otticers. 

In 1896, they are admitted to the Union as a noble 
addition to the United States, coming not only as in- 
habitants of a rich, productive, industrious state, but 
of one forbidding plural marriages, and even going 
one step farther and giving equal civil rights to 
women. 

Agriculture and stock raising are now the predomi- 
nating industries of the new state, but the land is rich 
in mineral deposits, which will, no doubt, be developed 
in the future. Salt Lake City, the capital, is finely 
located, is an important railway centre, and contains 
many notable buildings, chief among them the mag- 
nificent temple erected by the Mormons. 

The area of Utah is estimated at nearly 85,000 
square miles, the most notable feature being Great 
Salt lake, the water of which is so briny that fish 
cannot exist in it 


PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF THE HISTORY 
OF CHILD STUDY IN AMERICA. 


BY SARA E. WILTSE, 
[ Adapted from the Pedagogical Seminary. | 

While the work of child study did not absolutely 
originate in this country, the foreign initiative was 
extremely slight. Darwin and Lazarus had indeed 
made their studies; Preyer had begun the publication 
of some of his observations before the years 1879 and 
In fact, 
Not 
only has more been done in this country than in all 


1880, when the work in this country began. 
child study is, in a peculiar sense, American, 


the world beside, but it seems the instinct of our peo- 
ple to take a fresh, independent look at primal facts 
of human nature and at growth itself. Moreover, the 
readiness of not only parents, buteven teachers, often 
so conservative, to apply every practical result in this 
field, is a happy illustration of some of our best na- 
tional traits. Courses on child study are now given 
either in the regular work or in the summer sessions 
at Clark University, Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, and elsewhere. Already, the programme of 
no educational meeting is complete without at least 
one paper on this subject. 

The first important study of childhood made in this 
country was by Professor Henry P. Bowditch, in 
1879, based upon thousands of physical measurements 
of Boston school children between the ages of five and 
eighteen, and showing that for a brief period, af the 
age of thirteen or fourteen, American girls are taller and 
heavier than American boys, and that American chil- 
dren are heavier than those of other nationalities that 
had been previously measured. This classic investi- 
gation led to work like that of Dr. William T. Porter 
in Missouri, and the minuter work of Dr. F. Boas and 
his pupils and assistants at Clark University, and has 
doubtless influenced Dr. Hartwell’s work, and that of 
Professor Bryan and others. 

Previous to 1880 practically no scientific observa- 
tions of child life had been undertaken in America. 
There were almost no data for comparing feeble- 
minded and normal children on entering school, and 
one searched libraries in vain to find what the average 
child could either know or do at a given age. In 1880 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall undertook to determine what the 
average Boston child at the age of five and six might 
safely be supposed to know on entering publie school. 
He selected 123 questions, based largely upon the 
child’s relation to nature and society, as the list 
shows : — 

‘‘Has the child ever seen a cow, pig, sheep, hen, chicken, 
bee, beehive, frog, worm, butterfly, ant, squirrel, snail, crow, 
sparrow, hawk, robin, bluebird, apples on trees, peaches, cher- 
ries, pears, grapes on vine, willow tree, pine, poplar, elm, 
chestnut, oak, maple, growing corn, wheat, oats, beans, potatoes, 
strawberries, blackberries, blueberries, moss? What seed has 
Seen a growing rose, buttercup, dandelion, 
clover? What 
its stockings are made of? Has the 
child ever seen a hill, river, brook, the woods, a beach, an 
island, a pond? Does it know its right and left hand? Can 
it touch elbow, cheek, forehead, ankles, knee, hips, waist, 
ribs, throat, wrist, knuckles? Can it pick out red, green, blue, 
Can it strike a tone correctly, beat time correctly, 


it planted, if any? 
Does the child know the origin of milk, butter? 
Where meat comes from? 


yellow? 
repeat words correctly? Has iteverseenthe moon? Its seem- 
ing diameter? Has it ever seen stars, sunrise, sunset, dew, 
Does it know what season it is? Does 
it know the numbers three, four, five? Does it know a triangle, 
a square, a circle? Was the child ever in bathing? Has it 
been to kindergarten? Can it knit, sew? How can it help at 
What does it love to do or play best? What would it 
What would it most like to be? Name 


Has the child ever owned a hoop, 


clouds, rainbow, hail? 


home? 
most like to have? 
three things right to do. 
doll, kite, top, sled, knife, ball, jumping rope? Has it ever 
been in the country? How many cents has it saved at home? 
Has it ever seen a spade, plow, hoe, file, axe, shoemaker at 
work, watchmaker, bricklayer? Has it ever ridden on a sled, 
sleigh, horse cars, rowboat, steamboat, cart or wagon, wheel- 
a maxim, or 


barrow? Can it tell a little story, say a verse, 


proverb?” 

This investigation was carried on through the liber- 
ality of Mrs. Quincey A. Shaw of Boston, who detailed 
four teachers, of which the writer was one, from her 
kindergartens to act as special questioners under Dr. 
Hall’s 


teachers of the various schools readily coéperated in 


direction. Superintendent Seaver and the 


this study, the results of whichgwere published ina 
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pamphlet, entitled “ The Contents of Children’s Minds 
on Entering School.” Out of this grew a large part 
of the movement for the study of the psychic side of 
human development. The child’s notions of the phe- 
nomena*of the heavens, and a great majority of the 
topics studied of late years, were begun in this 
The little book has had 


a large circulation in America, and has been translated 


comprehensive investigation. 


into several foreign languages. Wide as was the 
interest this memoir excited, and far-reaching as its 
influence was, the full scope of the movement. it in- 
augurated was not seen at first, and it was some years 
before it stimulated other investigations. 

In 1881 Dr. Hall printed the first comprehensive 
syllabus for the study of children, of thirteen pages, 
which was widely circulated, but produced few scien- 
tifie results. “The Study of Children’s Lies,” pub- 
lished in 1882 by Dr. Hall, based upon careful obser- 
vations collected by the author, has, like “ The Contents 
of Children’s Minds,” 
The same is the case with his article on 


been translated into several 
languages. 
“Children’s Collections.” He has published many 
other articles easily accessible in the literature, and 
given addresses on the subject in all parts of the 
During the academic year 1894-5, Dr, Hall 


printed and circulated to about 800 inquirers, in all 


country. 


parts of the country, who had requested his guidance, 
a series of fifteen syllabi upon the following subjects : 
“ Anger,” “ Dolls,” 
and = Playthings,” 


“Crying and Laughing,” * Toys 
“ Folk Children,” 
“ Karly Vocal “The Early 
Sense of Self,” “Fears in Childhood and Youth,” 
“Some Common Traits and Habits,’ “Some Common 
‘* Feeling for Ob- 
jects of Inanimate Nature,” “ Feeling for Objects of 
Animate Nature,” 
“ Affection and its Opposite 


Lore Among 


Forms of Expression,” 


+? ss 


Automatisms, Nerve Signs, etc., 
“Children’s Appetites and Foods,” 
States m Children,’’ 
“Moral and Religious Experiences.” To these syl- 
labi over twenty thousand returns have been made. 
In 1885 a systematic study of children was under- 
taken in the state normal school at Worcester, at Dr. 
Hall’s suggestion. Half sheets of note paper are 
furnished for the records, with heading for name and 
age of observer, and name or initials, age, sex, and 
nationality of the child observed, and the length of time 
between making the observation and recording. it. 
The observer is advised to conceal his purpose, to 
keep his notebook out of sight, and to watch the 
It is the gath- 
ering of significant and oftentimes apparently insig- 


spontaneous activities of the children. 


nificant facts that constitutes the task of the students. 

Mr. E. Harlow Russell, the prineipal, has collected 
50,000 of these records, besides many specimens of chil- 
dren’s drawings and 150 articles spontaneously manu- 
factured by children. He has already arranged to pub- 
lish a book on “ Child Observations.” Mr. H. W. Brown 
and Miss Kk. M. Haskell of this school have published 
articles on “ Thoughts and Reasonings of Children,” 
and *“ Imitation in Children,” directly based upon the 
records gathered by their pupils. The Russell method 
has the great advantage of spontaneity. It uses no 
questions and no syllabi, and greatly reduces the dan- 
ger of reading into the children’s minds what the 
interrogator seeks. 

In 1888 the writer of this sketch made a study of 
hearing in the public schools of Boston. Over a 
thousand children were tested at Dr. Hall's sugges- 
tion, Dr. Clarence Blake, an eminent aurist, directing 
the practical details. The writer tested 113 school 
boys on mental imagery, notes of which were pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Psychology. From 
data gathered from parents, teachers, and physicians, 
a paper on * Adolescence ” was presented before the 
Women’s Physiological Union, Boston. The writer 
has also questioned and made records upon thousands 
of children for other investigators, whieh have also 
been of the greatest service to her in the books of 
which she is the author, particulan ly in her “ Place of 
the Story in Early Education, and Other Essays.” 

About 1890 the whole subjeet of ehild study In 
Massachusetts, not to say the whole country, 1 ceive d 
a great impulse in connection with the ped iworic 


department of the newly founded Clark | niversity at 


Worceste1 In his essay, entitled the “ Moral and 








Religious Training of Children,” in the Princeton 
Review of 1880, Dr. G. Stanley Hall drew attention 
to the intimate relation subsisting between adoles 
cence, education, and religion. This subject, which 
has since proved so fruitful, and was greatly advanced 
by Dr. William H. Burnham in his most suggestive 
paperentitled “The Study of Adolescence,” was carried 
still farther by A. H. Daniels in his dissertation en- 
titled ‘* The New Life, a Study of Regeneration,” and 
led to Mr. Leuba’s paper on the “ Psychology of Con- 
version.” All three of these gentlemen were pnpils 
of Dr. Hall, who suggested these topics, and who 
strongly believes that there is a greater and still un- 
explored mine of psychological wisdom in this which 
is one of his favorite themes. 

Other special studies of various phases of childhood 
made at Clark University are the following: T. K. 
Bolton, “Growth of Memory in School Children m3 
F. Tracy, “The Language of Childhood”; A. H. 
Yoder, “Studies of the Childhood of Great Men”’ ; 
G. E. Johnson, “A Study of the Educational Value 
of One Thousand Classified Plays and Games” ; 
Oscar Chrisman. “ The Hearing of Children,” “ Chil- 
dren’s Secret Language ” ; William H. Bryan, “ The 
Development of Motor Ability ” ; Dr. William H. 
Burnham, “A Scheme of Classification for Child 
Study,” “Individual Differences in the Imagination 
of Children”; Dr. A. 
volume now in press on “The Child in Primitive Cul- 
ture’; J. A. Hancock, “ Preliminary Study of Motor 
Ability and the Relations of Strength to Flexibility 


F. Chamberlain has a large 


in the hand.” 

At Harvard University Professor Royce has col- 
lected data and published a number of preliminary 
reports on imitation, which promise results of the 
highest value. Miss Calkins, professor at Wellesley, 
has made a number of important inquiries concerning 
various phases of the emotional life of children. 
Misses F. and M. White of Boston have collected 
many valuable data. 

Massachusetts has been the pioneer state in this 
movement so far as effective work and productivity 
Not only was she first in the field, 
but she has produced, perhaps, Wore valuable results 


are concerned, 


than all the other states combined, So tar, however, 


as organization goes, this state has signally failed. 
Three times, at least, meetings have been held and 
vanization determined upon; but while 
prominent edueational workers have allowed their 
names to be used for offices, they have done nothing 
As in so many other things in New 
Enel ind, dudividual initiative leads, and not organiza- 
tion, aSis so often the case in the Western and Middle 
States. 


modes of or 


for the cause. 


COMPLETING 


QUOTATIONS. 


BY MISS S. E. HARRISON, 

Au interesting exercise is for the teacher to begin 
familiar quotations, as those given below, and allow 
the pupils to finish them and give the author: — 


“Full many a gem —” Gray. 


“A thing of beauty Keats, 


To thine own self — Shakespeare. 


“Tell not in —” Longfellow. 
“We live in deeds, not — ”’ Bailey. 
‘To be, or not — ” Shakespeare, 
‘Vice 1s a monster of —” Pope. 
“The day is cold, and —” Longfellow. 
“Oh, that some power —” Burns. 
“’ Twas ever thus from —” Moore 

“Truth erushed to earth — ” Bryant. 
‘Remember thy Creator —’ Dileaan: 


And the eares that Longfellow. 


Owen Meredith. 


( ‘owper. 


The man who seeks one —” 
‘God made the ¢ ountry 

‘The Niobe of Nations, there —” 
‘O, Woman! in our hours —” 


‘ 134410 } 
A Little learn 


Burns. 
Scott. 
"Oo . Pope ' 


Tenn yson. 


‘Go wing thy flight from — Moore. 

Know then this truth Pope. 
‘But pleasures are like poppies Burns. 
‘Procrastination i s Young. 
‘Honor and shame 


Pope P 


* Toiling, rejoicing, Ssorrowlng 


Longfellow, 





SIOUX CITY TRAINING SCHOOL, 

The training class of Sioux City receives a limite, 
number of high school graduates. The first half-y, 
is devoted to close study and recitation in psycholoy 
history of edueation, school management, and 


l 


methods of Sioux City. The second half-year is give, 
to practice. A student goes to a room and spend 
the whole of three or four days in observing tly 
work, then for the remainder of the month s}\ 
teaches and takes the entire responsibility of the 
school for an hour and a half daily. Then each 
month she takes one grade in one of the five lower 
grades. This equips her well for the work in any 


the lower grades of that city. 


BIOLOGICAL NATURE STUDIES. —(1V.)' 


BY CLARENCE M. 


THE OAK LEAF MINER. 


WEED. 


Many of the leaves of oak trees which hang on thi 
trees through the winter are found to have discolored 
spots upon the upper surface. If such a spot le 
touched with a pin or the point of a knife, it will |i 
seen that the upper epidermis or skin of the leat 
there separated from the under portion, so that it 
may readily be peeled off in a little flap. When thi 
is done, one is likely to find in the inner part of the 
leaf thus revealed a tiny larva, about one-sixth of a 





Fic. 1, Oak leaf, showing work of leaf miners. Drawn by James Hal 
inch long. This is a leaf miner, which has been feed- 
ing upon the tissues of the leaf, literally illustrating 
Lowell’s lines: — 
‘* And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.” 

The life-history of this miner of oak leaves may | 
briefly summarized in this way: A tiny moth,—s 
small as to be almost microscopic,— with delicate 
fringes on its wings (d of figure below), deposited 
upon the upper surface of the leaf an extremely min 
ute egg, which in a few days hatched into a little 
caterpillar, that burrowed through the thin tissue 0! 
the epidermis, and at once began feeding upon tli 
green cells beneath. As it fed. it produced a hollow 
cell in which it could turn around; this cell was con 
stantly enlarged by the growing caterpillar, whic! 
ate along the different edges, forming a blotch mine, 
rather than a long and narrow one. Every few days 
the larva east its skin. or molted, increasing slightly 


*Copyrightjby Clarence M. Weed 
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in size each time. After two weeks of such growth, 
it had molted five or six times, and was a flattened 
caterpillar (a) about one-fifth of an inch long, having 
a row of shiny plates along the back, practically no 
feet, and a pair of peculiar jaws well-adapted to eat- 
ing the inner tissues of the leaf. These larvie soon 
molt again, and assume a distinctly different form; 
they become cylindrical instead of flat, have fairly 
well-developed feet, and more distinct eyes than they 
had before. This is the last larval stage; the mine 
has now become as large as it will be made; it occu- 
pies about half a square inch, and, as seen from above, 
is generally of a whitish or brownish white color. 

The cylindrical larva spins, by means of glands in 
its mouth, a thin silken covering over one part of the 
bottom of the mine, thus forming a sort of cocoon, 
beneath which it soon changes to the light brown 
pupa or chrysalis, which bears on its front end a 





Fic.2. Oak leaf miner: @, flat larva; }, cylindrical larva; c, pupa; 
d, moth, Magnified. After Comstock. 
pointed projection, having a serrate edge. By means 
of this, a week or so later, when the incect is again 
ready to change, this time to the adult moth, the 
pupa works itself part way out of the cocoon and 
mine, and, breaking open along the front end, discloses 
the moth, which emerges. 

These leaf miners pass the winter within the leaves 
in the last, cylindrical, larval stage, pupating early in 
spring. There are several broods during the summer. 


This species belongs to the family Tineidee of the 


der Lepidoptera, and has a scientific name much 

er than so tiny a creature deserves, being called 
hocalletis hamadryadella. There are other species 
i{ leaf miners, also found in oak leaves, whose life 
histories are quite similar to this one. 


A BIRDS’ CALENDAR. 


Suggest to each pupil the plan of keeping a birds’ 
calendar during the coming season. It will be found 
one of the best ways of whetting the powers of obser- 
vation; it will have a tendency to create a methodi- 
cal and systematic system of doing; it will prove as 
entertaining as instructive; it will arouse in each 
child an interest in and love for our feathered friends, 
whieh will make for the latter life-long protectors. 

A small note-book, with a column ruled for the date, 
may be kept for this purpose. 
crow, blue jay, and some of the woodpecker family 


A few species, as the 
remain with us during the winter. A few robins are 
ilso winter residents, though it is supposed that 
these are not the individual birds which fill the air 
vith melody later, but immigrants from a more north- 
ern clime, while our own summer songsters of this 
pecies are enjoying the genial clime of the southern 
tates. The latter return in full March, 
together with the bluebirds and song sparrows. Later 
‘ome the phoebes, red-winged blackbirds, and a host 


force in 


of others. Meantime the winter residents have most 
f them retreated northward. ‘The last 
wh of the latter should also be noted. 
The work of nest-building is another interesting 
Some birds set themselves 


farewell of 


ubject for observation. 
0 work seriously at once; others postpone the mat 
ter, evidently looking the ground over thoroughly 
before choosing a location, or wishing to enjoy life 
efore assuming domestic cares. The time devoted 
by each to carpenter work forms another interesting 
The date when the bird com- 
and flight of the 
Some birds 


ubjeet of discussion. 
ences to set, time of hatching, 
ung birds will also be duly noted. 
‘ise two or even three families in a season. 
hen the blackbirds are filling the air with their 
rewells, the industrious pupil will tind his note. 
0k pretty well filled with interesting data recalling 
Educational Gazette. 


Finally, 


easant memories. 
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PHYSICS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Suggested outline by the Committee of Elementary Science of the 
Conference of Educational Workers. 
FOURTH GRADE — HEAT. 
I. Effects. 
Solids : 


Liquids : 


Expansion, liquefaction. 

Expansion — boiling ; vaporization — evaporation. 
Gas (air ): Expansion. 
II. Reverse effects. 


Contraction of air, condensation of vapor, contraction of 


liquids, freezing of liquids, contraction of solid. 
Illustrations in nature. 
IV. Application by man. 
FIFTH GRADE — GRAVITY. 
Effects. 
Solids : (a) Motion — straight, curved, inclined ; (4) pressure ; 
¢) support of bodies; (d 
applications by man. 


illustrations in nature; (e 


Liquids: (@) Motion; (4) pressure 1) of mass, (2) within 


mass; (c) surface—(1) in one vessel, (2) in communi- 
cating vessels; (d) transmission of pressure; (¢) illustra- 
tions in nature; (f) applications by man. 


Atmosphere: (@) Pressure; (4) elasticity; (c) illustrations 
in nature; (d¢) applications by man. 
SIXTH GRADE — HEAT. 


Transfer of (a) conduction, (4) convection, (ce) radiation, 


(@) illustrations in nature, (e) applications by man. 
Combustion. 
SEVENTH GRADE. 


Lessons on sound, frictional electricity, magnetism. With 


illustrations and applications. 
EIGHTH GRADE. 
Lessons on light, electricity continued. 
NINTH GRADE. 


(Juantitative work, selected experiments. 


Locate the following: The Iron Gate. The Dead 
Sea. The Golden Gate. Plymouth Rock. The 
Golden Horn. Washington monument. The Red 
Sea. Bunker Hill monument. Island of St. Helena. 


HISTORICAL EXERCISES.—(1.) 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION SERIES. 
TREATY OF PARIS, 1766. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Scene I. 


rhe first of a series of exercises treating of the circumstances which 


-London. 


led to the Revolutionary war 


| Thomas Gray, author of the ** Elegy,” age 


forty-seven; David 
Hume, the historian, age fifty-two; Oliver Goldsmith, the poet, 
age thirty-five; Tobias Smollett, the novelist, age forty-two ; 
Samuel Johnson, the famous ‘‘ character” in literature and 
conversation, age fifty-four; and Edward Gibbon, age twenty- 
five, are together at the famous Literary Club at the Turk’s 
Head in January, 1763. While no claim is made to have 
correctly connected these men with their actual sentiment, 
every fact spoken by them is reliable history. It will 
add materially to the exercise if the students will study 
the characteristics of these personages. Gray is a typical col- 
lege professor, a champion and admirer of Sir Horace Walpole, 
having been privileged to make the great European tour with 
him in 1739. Hume was thoroughly Scotch, was philosophical, 
and from his life in France, and official service of the Marquis 
of Annandale, it is legitimate to make him an opponent of the 
House of Hanover, and an apologist for France. Goldsmith 
was born in Ireland, had traveled through Europe on foot, was 
at the height of his literary popularity, and was writing his 
history of England. He may be safely supposed to champion 
Frederick the Great. 
the British navy, and was at the siege of Cartagena. 


Smollett was an editor, but had been in 
He may 
fairly be made a champion of the American colonies. Johnson 
was a clubbist, had recently written ‘* Rasselas” in the even- 
ings of one week. He may be considered the champion of the 
House of Hanover, as he was pensioned by George III., later. 
Gibbon was young, and began his famous history the next year, 
so that he may wisely be made the first to learn the news. | 

Hume: 1 hope the end of this miserable war has come. 

(ivay: We ought never to have had such a war. 
Gloldsmith: What would have become of us but for Prussia ? 
Gray: 1 should think those wildwood colonists had caused 
us trouble enough. 

Smollett: You wait till we have developed them. 

Gray: Would that Walpole had continued in power; this 
cruel war would never have been. 

Johnson : 


in the history of England. 


Pitt has given us the most brilliant administration 
Gray: Yes, and seven bloody years of war, while Walpole 
for thirteen years under George I., and twenty-seven years 
under George II., gave peace and prosperity 
ITume 
Sjwollett - It was France that made war inevitable If she 
What right had 


Peace that made war inevitable 


had been square, we should have had no war. 


France to steal up the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, and 
settle every good spot, and then creep down into Ohio and stir 
up the Indians. 

Hume: What right had England to force France to give up 
the New Acadia ? 

Smollett: Well, I guess we have taught her by this war to 
keep her hands off the colonies. 

Hume: We will see what the treaty of Paris provides. 

Goldsmith : We may thank Prussia for having America all 
to ourselves. 

Hume: It will be time enough to return thanks when we 
know the treaty conditions. 

Gray: Walpole would never have allowed the French to 
make any such grabs all around the British settlers. 

Goldsmith : 
settling upon those rivers and lakes. 


That is right, he would have had his colonists 


Hume: The whole bad business comes from having the 
House of Hanover reigning in England. We could have fought 
out our differences with France without having all Europe 
thrown into a seven years’ war, had it not been necessary to 
appeal to Prussia to help us defend that little settlement of 
Hanover. 

Goldsmith : 


didn’t you ? 


Well, you did get Frederick into hot water, 
France, Austria, Russia, Sweden, Saxony, 
Poland, and the Palatinate, all against him at onee. But 
wasn’t he great ? 

Johnsen : He shall be known hereafter as Frederick the 
Great. 

Goldsmith: Wasn’t he plucky, as soon as he heard a 
rumor of that great alliance against him in 1756, to push his 
armies up into Saxony, capture Dresden, get possession of the 
original signed compact, and publish it to the world ? 

Johnson: That was worthy of Pitt, himself. 

Smollett: Well, I never tire of -glorifying Wolfe for his 
heroism at Quebee in 1759. 

Johnson: I think Pitt did well to have the French cleaned 
out of every nook and corner of Canada three years ago. 

Smollett: We must never forget that the Americans did this 
for us. 

lume: 


as you are at peace in Europe. 


You will forget the service of the Americans as soon 


Gray: Walpole would never have forgotten it, but the pres- 
ent administration will soon have an American war on its hands. 

Johnson: Wait till you see the revenue we get from the 
American colonies, and then you will know whether it has paid 
or not. 

Smollett: It will be just as well not to go too fast in trying to 
get revenue from the colonies. We don’t want to fight those 
fellows. 

Johnson: You mean they don’t want to fight England under 
this administration. 

Gray: Isn’t it time to hear something from this treaty of 
Paris ? 

Ilume: We should have heard before this. 


yield as readily as was expected. 


France does not 
Goldsmith ; It must be a treaty that will satisfy Frederick. 
Johnson: It will be a treaty that will satisfy everybody. 
Gray: It would have been under Walpole. 
Johnson: It will be now. 
Smollett: All Europe has had enough of war. 
Goldsmith : 
lume: 
last year, and the personal admiration of Peter. 
Goldsmith : 


Great. 


Enough of Frederick, you'd better say. 
Well, Frederick owes much to the death of the Czar 


I prophesy that this czar will be Peter the 


Johnson: No doubt about that. 

Smollett: Well, he did come to the help of Frederick about 
the right time. It made a great difference whether Russia was 
with France against Prussia, or with Prussia against France. 

Goldsmith : 
want you should all to remember that Frederick went into this 


Peter knew a good man when he saw him. I 


war seven years ago, with a small nation, and that he has gained 
everything by his statesmanship and generalship. 
Johnson : Nobody is denying him anything just now. 


| Enter Gibbon. | 


Gibbon: Hear! hear!! Hear! hear!! Hear! hear!! 


[ All vise in some excitement and say all together : — | 

Gray: What is it ? 

Goldsmith: From Frederick -? 

Johnson: From Paris ? 

Smollett: Who has America ? 

/lume: Is it authoritative ? 

[ As soon as quietis restored :— | 

(ribbon: Peace, peace! Glorious peace! 

Iiume: What does France get ? 

Gibbon: Two little islands off the coast of Newfoundland for 
fishing purposes, and two others in the West Indies as coaling 
stations. 

Gray: And Spain ? 

Gibbon: New Orleans, and everything west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Smollett: Has France lost everything else ? 

Gibbon: Everything else 

Hlume: Say ‘* everything” while you are about it 

Goldsmith: A\l of her East Indies interests. 

Gibbon: Yes. 

ITume: Of course. 

Goldsmith : Has England taken everything in America ? 

(ribbon: Except what Spain took for helping France. 

Johnson: Great is the House of Hanover. 

Goldsmith : And Frederick is Great. 

| lume turns away dejectedly, while the others say together : 

All togethes It is a glorious peace 

Gibbon: The treaty of Paris brought it about 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCI 26," 


Bt 


KFALO, July 7, 8, 9. 


BeruLenem, July 10, 11, 15. 
THE new school buildings being planne d for in New 
York city will have appointments for manual training. 
Tur 


the largest and best meeting of its history at Bethle- 


American Institute of Instruetion will have 


hem, beginning Friday morning, July 10, and closing 


Monday evening, July 15. The over-Sunday feature 


will be one of its great attractions. There is no bet- 
ter spot in America to spend a Sunday, and the at 
will 1,500 


fraternal associates 


tractious be multiplied with congenial 


from whom to choose econversa- 
tionalists. There is no other resort in the country 
where one can have so good board for $1 a day, with 


such delightful surroundings. 


THe Boston submasters petition for a return to the 
salary scale “of 1874. There is no chance for any 
argument in favor of continuing the injustice that 
has been done them for more than twenty years. The 
success of the Boston schools depends in large meas- 
ure upon attracting to the corps of submasters men 
of talent 
be 


sional 


and training. The principals will always 


taken from their number. A weak, non-profes- 


man will never make a great principal, no 


Men of talent and train- 
ing will not continue to come into the foree and re- 


matter what his experience. 


main there until promotion, unless there are adequate 
inducements. 
London 


the 
In 


Mr. A. F. 
following tribute to 
the 


England 


In a recent letter to the Times, 
of Oxford 


American school teachers : 


Fairbairn pays 
matter of eduen 


Ame} lt 


Englishman Cal 


tion in religion, neither New nor 


as a whole, is a place at which any 


justly point either a moralizing or a scornful finges 


One of the most impressive religious services | eye} 


attended was in an American training college. wher 
among the pupils, all churches were repr tess \ . 
one who has visited, as [ have dom the hie nil 
colleges in most of the cities and in some of the rural] 
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districts of the Northern States, from the seaboard 
back as far as Chicago and St. Louis, and inquired into 
the sources of the supply of teachers will ever say 
that New England has failed in producing either re- 


ligious teachers or devoted and successful teachers of 


religion.” 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
The Butfalo meeting must be made a success. The 


factors will be largely wanting, but Presi- 


excursion 
dent Dougherty will most assuredly provide a grand 
programme, and the local authorities will do what 
they can to make it pleasant for those in attendance. 
Niagara Fal of 


° ] 
tion ‘country, and 


itself the greatest single attrac- 
ull, The 
local committee consists of Superintendent Henry P. 
Albert FE. 


of al 


iS 18 


in the its charms never d 
Swift, secretary ; the 
17 
li 


Emerson, chairman 3 


mayor, al cd tly 
the city. Messrs. Emerson and Swift, assisted by 
Prof Frank MeMurray 


arrangements for the comfort and enjoyment of the 


preside nts leading societies of 


ssor are making extensive 


’ 


teachers and their friends. The general meetings 
will be held in the magnificent Musie hall, which will 


5.000 people. The department meet- 


accommodate 
ings will all be held near by in the high school build- 
ing, Woman’s Union hall, publie library building, and 


ly cy 
legan 


several e t churches. There are many first-class 


hotels, 
and a much larger number of good hotels at low price, 
r tl 
5 ol p! ices at S1 or $1.50 per day. 


lers, 


exquisite in arrangements and conveniences, 


are maturin » furnish an endless sup- 


Buffalo is the 
re dl to 


while plans 
pI 


paradise for bicy¢ and teachers will be w 


bring their wheels. 


MARRIED WOMEN AS THRACHTIERS. 


Worcester is one of the few cities that indulges in 
the folly of prohibiting the employment of married 
women as teachers. 


The superintendent recently ap 
Mrs. he 


pointed a Butler as a substitute. She is 


an ex- 
perienced teac] lr, Clive ntly successful, and her home 
life is such as to make it agreeable for her to teach. 
A member of the board called in question the right of 
the superintendent to make such appointment under 
the rule, Mr. Carroll explained that it was practi- 


eally impossible to secure efficient substitutes in 


emergencies, and that bad results have followed from 
employing young women, inexperienced, as substitutes 
—as bad results almost uniformly follow such ap- 
polntments. 

of member of the board ‘IT am 
opposed to employing married women, when there are 
Such an 
attitude on the part of school boards will brine our 


It 
It is not often 


ee 
he reply a Wals : 


SO MANY YOURY girls waiting 10 qet schools.” 
. | ] . . ] 
school system speedily to disgrace, 


that married women wish to teach. 
that a 


is not often 


married woman is as good a teacher as one 


more recently educated for the work, who associates 
with the profession more than a married woman ordi- 
narily can, but to conduct the schools on the basis of 
giving employment to young girls who are waiting 
will bring discredit upon the schools as surely and as 
speedily as anything that can be done. The best 
service from married or unmarried or 


men women 


must be the standard. 


ENGLISTI, 


It would be hard to estimate too highly the service 
that was rendered by the editor of the Dial of Chi- 


cago In securing Trom a seore of teachers of English 
Db ’ 


Im aS many universities and colleges, an out- 


sro . pte ; 
line of wha Instruction signified in their 


> ’ { 1)? ehive ry y ’ y 
res] | conterence of the ¢ OoOmmittee 
of Ten | done it k well, but i 
, rk well, but its task appears to 
have b the leal , 
} I { heation of an weal, rather than the 
i7 ent { 1 \ 
tate { = re which the ideal bears to ex 
Fo, Fs urn { iad | 
\| | e of the Dial realized that 
t+]}y¢ ‘ t ! t | lift | 
1, t be codified, as well, as an 
‘ ry to any satisfactory reform in 
I) rhe ! 
le responses to his request for a 
tert ent | | \ } he 
{ } 4 va beie done, and how aried 
Thy hextent et detail and lh PUPpPoOse Che result 
OTK , } | 
however pe ips all the more valuable, because « 





much the more true, as showing what these |, 
professors of English consider their work to be. 


The position of English in our colleges is comine to 


be regarded as distinct from that of any othe: 


— Latin, history, algebra, physics, metaphysics 
the last stand of the older college president 
struction —are considered with steadily iner 
unanimity as subjects about which it is very d 
that the educated youth of our country should | 
something, rather than bodies of information, c 
tuting the basie foundation of educated suce 
life. 


know and appreciate, 


But English is the one thing which they 
This feeling for the 
importance of training in English does not ari 

any fear lest the English language may suceu 
America before the advancing hosts whose 1 

li 


due to the feeling that the man who can expr 


tongue is Norwegian or Russian Hebrew. 
self most clearly — when he so desires — is tli 
man to intrust with the composition of busines 
ments or official communications. The certainty 
an intelligent appreciation of English literature 
surest sign of the truest culture does not account 
it,— any more than the argument that as good 1 
training can be secured from the mastery of old 
The tr 


that an appreciable number of American men 


lish dialects as from Greek syntax. 


women know that the most certain mark of an « 
tion is the instinctive use of good English in. 
daily speech, the habit of correct, smooth, for 
is best edu 


eraceful dietion. In short, the man 


whose speech troubles him least, while it con 
the most, both of meaning and of pleasure, to 
Thus it 
English instruction is regarded, to an increasin 
tent, in all of our colleges, East and West, as the fu 


mental test of the efficiency of the institution 


who hear him. has come about that 


school of culture. 


ee 


The articles which Mv. Payne has collected do 1 
in the main, pretend to anything more than a 
ment of what was being done at Harvard and Corn 
Yale and Wellesley, Stiunford and Vanderbilt, \ 
Mat 


the writers suggest the changes which had alr 


ginia, lowa, and the others, two years ago. 


begun, and the effort has only become more eat 
each year, on the part of all, to appropriate the 
sof the 
ol 


structors have been striving, of the methods pul 


experience leaders. Ananalysis of the vai 


accounts the ideals towards which the variou 


of the different phases — linguistie, literary, or rhet 


ical — upon which emphasis is laid, of the langua 
even, of these teachers of English, is unnece \ 
here, The most inspiring of instructors are now 
then poor performers, while ideals and methods 
experience change so often and progress so sul 
that such an analysis is not what is most needed at 


the moment. So many of the ablest of our Amer! 


students are devoting their best thought to a sing! 
subject, and their earnest efforts are meeting wit! so 
the first duty is to extend 

acquaintance with their work most widely, 


clear a reward, that 
esp 
among those who are beginning the school train! 
the boys and girls whose future privilege it will 
profit by these experiences at the colleges ai 
universities. One of the most significant of Am« 
educational advances is already well under way 
there is no teacher in the country who has not 


tinct duty to perform in helping it forward. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Tue house of representatives has adopted 1 
tions formally censuring Ambassador Bayard to. 
tain expressions which he used in addresses last 
at Boston, England, and Edinburgh. 


speeches, 


In one ot 
Mr. Bayard spoke of the people O 


United States as strong 


°, self-confident, oftentim: 
lent, and requiring a real man to eovern then 
the other he that he had 
country the insatiable growth of that form of 
socialism called protection, which had done mor 
inv othe) single 
tha 


said witnessed in hi 


eause to corrupt publie life am 
Che Edinburgh addr 


long and formal affair. the Boston speech briel 
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offhand; and the passages cited, with their immediate 
context, were the only objectionable things in them. 
It is an open question whether Mr. Bayard’s blunders 
were serious enough to deserve the attention which 
the house has given them; but, on the other hand, it 
; scarcely worth while to contend, as some of Mr. 

Bayard’s friends have done, that what he said was 
wrfectly proper. Mr. Bayard has been long enough 
n public hfe to know that it is not decorous for a 
representative of the United States ata foreign court 
publicly to discuss American politics from a partisan 
point of view; and he knows the American people 
vell enough to know that they not only do not need 

strong man to govern them, but that thev are in the 
habit of governing themselves. ) 

k * * 

Ir was remarked in this column last week that the 
wtivity of the dervishes around Kassala boded ill for 
the peace of upper Egypt. The sudden determination 
of England to send an expedition into the Soudan con- 
firms this opinion. The arrangements have been 
made swiftly, and a part of the force, which will be 
composed mainly of Egyptians and Soudanese, with 
a regiment or two of regular British troops, is already 
To the 
Italians this isa very welcome diversion, and they 


on its Way. The objective point is Dongola. 
have been almost effusive in their expressions of grati- 
tude. Austria and Germany regard the movement 
approvingly, Russia is silent, and France is apprehen- 
sive and resentful. For one thing, this enterprise 
makes inopportune any renewal of the pressure upon 
Kugland to evacuate Egypt. England can claim and 
does claim that nothing but her presence in Egypt 
prevents the hordes of slave-traders and fanatics from 
the Soudan from sweeping down to Cairo and the Red: 
Sea coast. England’s promptness in coming to the 
relief of Italy, taken in connection with a reference 
which Mr. Curzon, British undersecretary for foreign 
ilfairs, made to the Italians as “ our stanech allies.” 

led to some talk of a Quadrilateral Alliance, or, in 
ther words, a compact between England, Germany. 
\ustria, and Italy. This is premature, but it fore- 
shadows, perhaps not inaccurately, combinations and 
counter-combinations which are possible in the near 
future. 

* * * 

Waar with Venezuela, the Transvaal, Cuba, Abys- 
sinia, and now the Soudan, there is danger that ex- 
citing events may crowd out from the public mind the 
needs of the harried and famishing Armenians. 
here has been a lull for some weeks in atrocities, 
but there is little diminution in the burden of abid- 
ing misery which rests upon that hapless people. <A 
fresh reminder of the duty of humanity toward them 
comes in a pitiful appeal from the international relief 
committee at Constantinople, stating that at thirteen 
relief stations the distribution of supplies has been 
brought to an end, for want of means to continue it. 
After weeks of delay at Constantinople, the Red 
Cross workers got permission to go into the interior. 
\n amusing illustration of the Turkish press censor- 
ship is given in a recent letter from Constantinople. 
Oue of the papers of that city, evidently through an 
oversight of the censor, stated that Miss Barton, pres- 
ident of the American Red Cross society, was in Con- 
stantinople in pursuance of the object to which she 
had devoted her life, namely, the extension of aid to 
the sick and destitute, and that members of the Red 
(ross would soon go to the interior. The next day, 
in inspired paragraph appeared in the Constantinople 
papers to the effect that ‘“ Miss Clara Barton, a well- 
known American lady, is in Constantinople as a_pri- 
ate individual, and not in her capacity as president 
of the Red Cross society.” 

* . * 

Two or three filibustering expeditions are reported 
to have effected a landing in Cuba within the past two 
r three weeks, carrying with them large supplies of 
rms and ammunition, which the insurgents need at 
resent more than they need recruits. The steamer 
Bermuda. which was seized in New York harbor sev- 
ral weeks ago, with an expedition on board com- 
xto GrareLa, has got away well 


officials alone the 


inded by General Cal 
ided with arms, and the custom 


oast have been warned to he Ol the lookout fo. her, 
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The filibusters have learned wisdom by experience. 
Their present practice is to start out one vessel with 
arms and have her met at sea by another vessel con- 
veying men. The mere fact that a vessel carries arms 
is no warrant for holding her. The Bermuda, for ex- 
ample, left with perfect openness. There is also no 
law against unarmed men going out as passengers on 
whatever ship they choose. The important point is to 
bring them together in waters outside of our jurisdic- 
tion, and to e!ude Spanish vigilance in landing them 
in Cuba. It is risky business, but there seems to be 
no lack of men ready to undertake it. Recent official 
figures, given out by the Spanish consul-general at 
New York, show that the first year of the insurrec- 
tion cost Spain, in round numbers, about fifty million 
dollars and four thousand men. Of the total mortal- 
ity, more than three-fourths was caused by yellow 
fever. So far as at present appears, General Weyler 
is making no more headway against the insurgents 
than his milder-tempered predecessor. 
* * * 

REPORTS are between 
Great Britain and the United States looking to an 
varly settlement of the Venezuela boundary question. 
The reports are of an official or quasi-official charac- 


renewed of negotiations 


ter, and it would not be surprising if a definite an- 
nouncement were made any day that a satisfactory 
Nothing is 
more certain than that Great Britain has no idea of 


way had been found out of the dilemma. 


entangling herself in any serious quarrel with us over 
this issue. If there were not other considerations to 
forbid it, she has her hands too full with other for- 
eign difficulties to be disposed to lay an undue stress 
upon this. She would scarcely have embarked upon 
the Soudan expedition so promptly, if there had been 
any likelihood that the Venezuelan question would 


take a serious turn. 
* * * 

Tukrsk are the days when the presidential boomer 
is abroad in the land. As a rule, he is a Republican, 
because there is no active contest over the Democratic 
nomination, and interest in other candidacies is of 
only an academie character. He has the figures in 
his pocket, or at his tongue’s end, which show that 
Reed or McKinley or Allison or some favorite son is 
sure to be nominated at St. Louis. But of all uncer- 
tain things, few are more uncertain than polities, and 
it may be that at St. Louis, as on the occasion of 
Inany a preceding convention, it will be a dark horse 
who will earry off the prize. It is refreshing to ob- 
serve the closeness with which the platforms of the 
state conventions are scrutinized. Evidently this is 
to be a year when platform declarations will not be 
altogether perfunctory. 





SKIRMISHING IN THE WEST. —(V.) 


Editorial Correspondence, | 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, twin cities of the past, are fast 
becoming one great educational municipality in all thought and 
progress. Superintendents C. M. Jordan and C. B. Gilbert 
are close personal and professional friends, as are Supervisors 
Alice W. Cooley and Sarah C. Brooks, and the various special 
teachers in music, drawing, ete., are rivals only in the sense 
that they provoke one another to good works, and the men of 
both cities are in the heartiest sympathy, having fewer jeal- 
ousies than exist between rival factions in some cities that 
shall be nameless. Four times a year the Schoolmasters’ Club 
of the two cities enjoys a sumptuous feast at the West, than 
which there is no better house, outside of New York city, in 
all the land. Here superintendents, high and grammar school 
principals feast and confer, joke and laugh together for several 
hours, and more genuine confidence, respect, and fraternal 
affection cannot be found among school men between the seas. 

These men are fortunate, also, in the scope of their affilia- 
tions. In few other cities is there the same close touch and 
sincere respect between the school men, as a whole, and the 
leaders in journalism, and the best in politics, in church, and 
commercial circles. This is not wholly due to the men, but, in 
part, to the fact that these grand cities are so isolated from 
other large municipalities. It is as though Kansas City and 
Omaha should move together, and be within a half hour (and 
ten cents) by electricity, or Toledo and Detroit, Buffalo and 
Pittsburg. or even Cincinnati and Cleveland,— it is conceivable. 
This mutual isolation and genuine professional union makes 
them really more metropolitan, educationally, than New York 
or Boston. Chicago or St. Louis There is no other Mecca in 
thoueht or attiliation for the normal school and college men, 


the high and grammar school teachers, the city and county 


superintendents of an area forty times larger than Massachu- 
setts, and for thousands of educated men and women, whose 
professional isolation makes them hunger for scholastic com- 
panionship. All these things contribute to the educational 
spirit and vigor of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Superintendents Jordan and Gilbert were principals in these 
cities before their promotion. The former was easily the lead- 
ing grammar school man of the Northwest, while the latter was 
the much respected high school principal of St. Paul. Their 
methods of work and their personality are so divergent as to 
make rivalry improbable and friendship well-nigh inevitable, 
while the results of progressive methods are so uniform in the 
two cities and so exceptional in both as to command universal 
admiration from all observers, from the freakishness of Dr. 
Rice to the scientific genius of President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University. 

Dr. Jordan stands out conspicuously among superintendents 
for having secured as progressive work as was ever known at 
Quincey, Aurora, and Brookline; as having advanced and main- 
tained salaries, introducing and retaining all modern special- 
ties, and this without arousing the slightest antagonism of the 
press, the politicians, or vague and visionary reformers. He 
has the loyalty of the teaching foree, and of all classes of the 
community as well. 

Superintendent C. B. Gilbert is a philosopher, is well read, 
and is a clear thinker. 
ability. 


With this, he unites keen supervisory 
No man, so far as I know, has in higher degree the 
ability to inspire teachers, secure freedom of individual activity, 
and provide conditions favorable to good work. 

Alice W. Cooley of Minneapolis had as difficult a task as ever 
came to any supervisor when she stepped from the principal- 
ship of the Adams school in her own city into the supervisorship 
But she was 
She has 
a personality, administrative vigor, systematizing genius that 


that Sarah Arnold had made nationally famous. 
Miss Arnold’s warm friend and professional admirer. 


has enabled her to maintain the rate of progress established by 
Miss Arnold. 


had longer service under favoring conditions than any other of 


Sarah C. Brooks, the St. Paul supervisor, has 


the famous supervisors, and she has results correspondingly 
substantial. There is probably no kindergartner in America, 
home trained, that can compare with Miss Everett, a product 
of the public schools alone, and a recent graduate of the train- 
Miss Harrison, Lucy Wheelock, or Nora Smith 
can show no work better in spirit, variety, or graceful effect. I 


ing school. 


have never seen better teaching than that of Miss Strong in the 
second year’s work. ‘There was a delicacy of touch that made 
every word individual to the child in hand, while being general 
to the class as a whole. Correlation in her hands sustains all 
its assured advantages, without sacrificing any virtues. Miss 
Stoker, the teacher of drawing in St. Paul, has won the admira- 
tion of the entire force, notably of the principals, by the great 
good sense and rare genius with which she makes the work in 
drawing serve every interest of school in nature study, reading, 
language, geography, arithmetic, history, and physiology. 

The teachers of Minneapolis have a public spirit worthy of 
all prais¢. With their own money they have purchased more 
than a thousand professional works, which are well read by the 
force, and they have probably had more lectures by people 
from a distance than any other corps has provided for itself. 
St. Paul has recently organized an association, and made the 
beginning of a professional library, and has had a few lectures 
under its auspices. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


There are in the United States 335 commercial and business 
colleges, with nearly 100,000 pupils. 

There are in the United States 121 public normal schools, 
with 1,301 teachers, and 28,983 students. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler is announced in one of the New 
York dailies as editor of the JourNat OF Epucation,. 

During the 900 years that the Pekin Gazette has been in 
existence, 1.800 of its editors have had their heads taken off 
for having exceeded instructions. 

According to the late law in Pennsylvania, new institutions 
must have an endowment of $500,000 before they may be 
called colleges or confer degrees. 

We present our readers a portrait of E. I. Smith, Ph.D., 
of the Chillicothe [Mo.] normal school, one of the earnest, 
successful, progressive, normal schoolmen of the southwest. 

The Cornell faculty has determined to improve the quality 
of English used by the students. A resolution has been passed 
recommending that every examiner reject any paper containing 
bad spelling or faults of expression. 

State Superintendent Charles RK. Skinner of New York gave 
a brilliant address before the National Editorial Association at 
Mr. Skinner 


made two trips to Florida within a month, in attendance upon 


St. Augustine upon ‘* Newspapers as Educators.” 


the Educational and Editorial Association; on the second trip 
he took Mrs. Skinner and his two companionable boys. 
Ileneceforth tobacco is to be eschewed in the law department 


of the Boston University. Dean Bennett has caused to be 
posted the following notice : 

Students who are unwilling to give up the use of tobacco 
while in this building may withdraw, and the proper proportion 
of their tuition fees will be returned upon demand. Further 
discussion. in addition to what has been held, seems unnec- 


Cssary. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
Joan or Arc. By Francis C. Lowell. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 382 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The interest in Napoleonic literature has created an appetite 
for the facts and fancies that cluster around the name of the 
most remarkable woman of 1800 years. Sentiment has played 
so large a part in the popularestimate of Jeanne I)’Arc as to give 
the very general impression that much of her history is mythi- 
eal. Few people are prepared to distinguish between the 
picturesque and the genuine, the legend and the history, the 
fable and the truth regarding her. So idolized has she been 
that there has really been no occasion for one to winnow care- 
fully the fact from the fancy. With no other character in 
history has there been so much of legend. Within a fortnight 
of her appearance at Charles’ court, legends regarding her 
spread like wildfire among the people, and in the shortest pos- 
sible time they grew to luxuriance to be found nowhere else in 
modern times. 

Mr. Lowell has sought for fact, and, without the slightest 
purpose to remove the halo that has rested Jike a charm about 
her name, has presented the facts in their simplicity in such a 
way as to give them added power. Indeed, no greater service 
has been rendered her fame than the writing of this book, 
fascinating in style, reliable in history, delightful in spirit. 


Otp Man Savarin. By Edward W. Thompson. 

New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Mr. Edward William Thompson belongs to a group of Cana- 
dian writers who have won international fame by their poems 
and stories. Within the past few years he has produced a 
large number of first-class stories, dealing with almost every 
phase of life and character. He has begun the collection of 
these in a series of volumes, entitled ‘* Off-hand Stories.” The 
first of the series contains fourteen short and pleasing narratives, 
with the above title. Several of the sketches portray the quaint 
manners and customs of the French Canadians. They are 
written in a style and idiom that mark the race and individual. 
Others relate incidents of the civil war. Those entitled ‘* The 
Ride by Night” and ‘‘ Drafted” *‘ march swiftly with the very 
breath of war.”’ He even goes so far afield as Russia, where 
he lays the scene of one of his most exciting tales, that called 
‘¢ Verbetsky’s Strategem.” 

Readers of these stories will be struck with the author’s ver- 
satility and his admirable style. Humor and pathos are charac- 
teristics of them, and the dramatic quality is not wanting. ‘This 
volume is to be classed somewhat outside of the common order 
of fiction. It is remarkable for substance, manner, and quality. 
THe Horse Fair. By James Baldwin. New York: 

The Century Company. 418 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Shakespeare says: ‘‘Turn the sands into eloquent tongues, 
and my forse is argument for them all.’’ The horse has been 
an inspiring theme of fable, song, and history during all ages, 
alike interesting to gods and men. Mr. Baldwin has conceived 
the idea of a horse fair held in the magic land of ‘‘ Morgan the 
Fay,” at which every noted horse known to legend or history is 
on exhibition for the races: the wild steeds that draw the 
chariots of Day and Night, Helios’ Four-in-Hand,. and Selene’s 
Silver Grays — fleet coursers; Pegasus, Mazeppa, Bucephalus, 
Bayard, and Rosinante; Ichabod Crane’s Gunpowder, and Tam 
O’Shanter’s Maggie ; and the vea/ chargers of Cwsar, Napoleon, 
Washington, Grant, Sheridan, and Lee. Philip, the little bare- 
foot boy who was ploughing corn in a lonely field with the old 
farm horse, Dobbin, is taken to the fair under the tutelage of 
Cheiron, the schoolmaster. Here, for six days, the little 
ploughboy is entertained and instructed by this wonderful exhi- 
bition. Itis here to be noted, by way of commendation of his 
book, with what skill the author has interwoven with the his- 
tory of the horse the marvelous creations of fancy, which have 
been the admiration and delight of all wonder-loving men, 
women, and children of every age. The book will appeal es- 
pecially to lovers of horses, both young and old. 


Danie. Wesster’s First Bunker Hittin Orarion. 
With Other Addresses Relating to the Revolution. Edited, 
with notes and introduction, by Fred Newton Scott, Ph. D. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 137 pp. 

The study of the English classics has proved a fruitful source 
of culture to many distinguished men. At least one American 
statesman, the oldest, and one of the ablest men of the United 
States senate to-day, owes more to the study of the great 
authors of English literature and the great men of that kingdom 
for his triumphant career in public life than to any other source 
of discipline. And America can boast of statesmen as great 
and ‘ classics” as valuable for study in our schools as England 
has ever produced. Daniel Webster, for instance, ranks 
among the most distinguished statesmen and orators of any 
nation or age. Hence, Dr. Scott has done a good service by 
preparing Webster's famous orations for the use of schools. 
With his exhaustive introduction, suggestions to teachers, and 
chronological table, embracing European with American his- 
tory and literature. The book will be welcomed by superin- 
tendents and teachers throughout the country. : 


Hanppook or Arerio Discovertes. By A, 
Greely. Boston: Roberts Bros. 257 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Professor Todd of Amherst could hardly have selected for 

the third number of the Columbian Knowledge Series a subject 

more in need of a handbook than arctic discoveries. Every 
one reads something more than the head lines about Dr. Nan- 
sen, and the lectures by Mr. Peary and the other survivors of 
all sorts of expeditions to the north are well attended. Yet 
very few people know much beyond the fact that Sir John 
Franklin never came back, and the feeling is quite general that 
all the risks and the sufferings are hardly worth while. Trying 
one’s best to keep fuom freezing, for the fun of the thing, does 
not seem very heroic or very exciting, and so the majority of 
us wonder why it is that each year sees its contribution to the 
sacrifices and the suffering for the sake of science and mere 
human knowledge. General Greely does not propose to answer 
the question, because he has felt the inspiration which science lays 
upon her votaries. He simply tells what has been done on the 
cold side of the arctic circle, as Mr. Kipling puts it, during the 
last 300 years. It would never do to recommend the book, if all 
who read it ran the danger of following the examples of thoss 


W. 


whose deeds General Greely hardly more than sketches. Sut, 
this danger aside. few books are likely to do better service in 
opening to the reader a new world of adventure, and in vivine a 


clearer idea of the truth that the extension of human knowledus 
is man’s best work, in whatever direction he pursues it 


Eneuisu 1x American Universities. By profes- 
sors in the English departments of twenty representative In- 
stitutions. Edited, with an introduction, by William Morton 
Payne. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 182 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Some account of this book is given in an editorial in this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

Encuisn Visipte Speecu ix Twetve Lessons.  Il- 
lustrated by Alexander Melville Bell. Published by the 
author. 1,525 Thirty-fifth street, Washington, D.C. Boards. 
80 pp. Price, 50 cents. a 
Mr. Bell has devoted more energy to this pet subject of visible 

speech than to the inventions that have made hosts of people 

fabulously wealthy. It is not easy to determine what progress 
has been made in the adoption of his theory in practice, but it 
is safe to say that there has been a definite need for this book, 
by means of which his claims to greater ease in teaching read- 

ing can be put to the test. i 

Stupies or Cuinpuoop. By James Sully, M. A.. 
LL.D., Grote professor of philosophy of mind and logic, 
author of ‘Outlines of Psychology,’’ University College, 
London. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 557 pp. Price, 
$2.50. 

Child-psychology opens a field of study not only of great in- 
terest, but of vast importance to the civilized world, for upon 
a knowledge of this subject depends the proper training of each 
generation from childhood to manhood. This knowledge is in- 
dispensable for all teachers. Yet we must realize how lament- 
ably deficient teachers are in this kind of knowledge, even at 
this noonday of our civilization. Dr. Sully’s treatise is admi- 
rably calculated to remedy this evil. The author’s ability to 
treat this subject no one will deny. He first views the infant 
in its mother’s arms, and believes with Rousseau that the child 
is not born morally depraved and can only be recovered by 
miraculous appliances; that it is a being of primordial beauty 
until marred by man’s awkward touch. He follows the little 
stranger through the evolutionary process, and dwells upon the 
age of imagination, the dawn of reason, the products of child- 
thought, the little linguist, subject to fear, raw material for 
morality. He considers the child under law as an artist and 
draughtsman, and gives the reader a fund of information of 
child life, and the manner in which he should be educated. 
Men or Lerrers ror Boys AND GIRLs,— 

CHAUCER, SPENSER, Stpney. By Gertrude H. Ely. New 

York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 77 pp. 

In her preface, the author states that this little volume took 
name and form through the reading of ‘‘ Plutarch for Boys 
and Girls”? and Morley’s ‘* English Men of Letters”; also that 
it was prepared for general use through the urgency of William 
L. Stone, the historian, and many others. 

The fact that the children in our public schools can learn, in 
such pleasant ways, of Chaucer and his ‘‘ Pilgrims,” of Spenser 
and his ‘* Faerie Queene,” of the gifted and noble Sidney and 
his writings, is sure sign of the educational progress of the 
day. The study of English language and literature no longer 
need be neglected. And, doubtless, many elder people will 
read these sketches with profit, and, perhaps, be led thereby to 
gain further acquaintance with the works of the earliest writers 
of English verse and prose. 


: 
ENGLISH 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN 
sy Henrietta Christian Wright. 
249 pp. Price, $1.25. 
No more important question can be asked, or answered, 
than: What books shall our American youth read? Much of 
the literature that is likely to fall into their hands is not only 
worthless, but ruinous in its influence upon mind and character. 
This book, however, is not of that kind. These “ Children’s 
Stories of American Literature,’’ as the author calls them. are 
full of interest and information, calculated to benefit young 
readers in many ways. They are not what the title of the book 
would seem to indicate, chi/dish stories written in childish lan- 
guage, but sketches of the lives and writings of our great 
American authors, — John Jan.es Audubon. Washington Irving, 
James F. Cooper, William Cullen Bryant, William H. Prescott, 


AM ERICAN LITER ATURE. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons. 





John Greenleaf Whittier, Nathaniel Hawthorne, George Pap. 
croft, Edgar Allan Poe, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry W aig. 





worth Longfellow, John Lothrop: Motley, Harriet Beecher i 

Stowe, James Russell Lowell, Francis Parkman, Oliver W, 

Holmes,— written in elegant style and diction. ; 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, publish a Syllabus oj 


Geometry by G. A. Wentworth (50 pp., paper). 


A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago, issue in eloth (586 
pp-), ‘* Beatrice of Bayou Teche,” a Louisiana tale, by | 
Ilgenfritz Jones. Price, $1.25. 


Messrs. T. Y. Crowett & Co., New York, sub. 
lish ‘‘ Tartarin of Tarascon,” by Alphonse Daudet, with illus. 
trations. 239 pp. Price, $1.00. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co. present, in the L 
man’s English Classic Series, Sir Walter Scott’s “ Woodstock 
edited and annotated by Professor Bliss Perry. 


Freperick A. Strokes Company of New York 
issue in cloth a story that is much better than its title, ‘+S: 
Souls,” by William Le Queux. Illustrated by Louise L. || 
tis. 3805 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Tue Pustic Orrnron Company (New York 
shortly commence the publication in book form of an importan 
series of facsimile reproductions of documents, which w 
known as ‘‘ The Hamilton Facsimiles of Manuscripts.” ‘| 
first part will contain a letter from James Monroe to Thomas 
Jefferson, dated October 17, 1823, asking the latter’s opi: 
to the advisability of the United States entering into tli 
posed ‘ Holy Alliance” (facsimile of autograph origina a 
letter from Thomas Jefferson, in reply to Monroe, dated (ct 
ber 24, 1823, in which he says: ‘‘ The question presented | 
the letters you have sent me is the most momentous whi is 
ever been offered to my contemplation since that of Independ- 
ence. I candidly confess that I have ever look 
Cuba as the most interesting addition that could ever be mad 
to our system of states” (facsimile of autograph draft) ; a! 
from James Madison to Monroe, dated October 30, 1523, 
gard to the above correspondence, which had been referr 
him for his opinion (facsimile of autograph original) ; extracts 
from President Monroe’s message to congress, dated Decem! 
2, 1823, and brief explanatory notes upon these letters. 


———_0— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


T 
By John Kendrick Bangs. Price, $1.25,——T: 
[ Price, $1.25. —TH E HAND OF ETHEL! 
SECOND OPPORTUSN 
Price, $1.25. New \ 


Bic yYCLERS, 
By Albert Lee. 
Price, $1.50.—THE 
By W. Pett Ridge. 


Tul 
TODDLES, 
By Thomas Hardy. 
MR STAPLEHURST. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Grimm’s Farry TAvLes (Part II.). 
4) cents, RAYMOND’S VorRAGe. Edited by James Howard ¢ 
Price, 55 cents.——STupies ON THE LIBEAUS DeEscoNnus. By W 
Henry Schofield. New York: Ginn & Co. i 

COMMON SCHOOL LAWS OF PENNSYLVANIA. Revised and at 
by N.C. Schaeffer, Clarence M. Busch, state printer of Penns) 

“ART AND HUMANITY IN Homer. By William Cranston | 
Price, 75 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A WoMAN INTERVENES; OR, THE MISTRESS OF THE MINES. BP 
Robert Barr. Price, $1.25. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com) 

CORTINA MerHnop—FRENCH IN TWENTY Lessons. By R. I) 

La Cortina. Price, $1.50. New York: R. D. Cortina. 

Ye THorovuGurnrep., By Novus. New York: The 
Club. 

KokORO, By 
Mifflin, & Co. 

COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by Herbert Bates. New A 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. puss 

Tue ILIAD oF HOMER (Books L., VI., XXUL, XXIV.). Edited by Wai ith 
wick James Price. Price, 35cents. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & San lit 

ScHoOL INTERESTS AND DuTies. By Robert M. King. Price, > ; 
New York: American Book Company. ind 

MILpRED’s New DAuGuTER, By Martha Finley. Price, $1.25. New refe 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


Edited by Sara E. Wiltse. I 





Health ¢ 


Lafcadio Hearn Price, $1.25. Boston: Houg 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the ait 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 10! a 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill. vhio 
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SENT POSTPAID 


German 


By M. J. MARTIN, A.M. 
IN FOUR BOOKS, TO BE SUPPLEMENTED BY A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF GERMAN 
GRAMMAR AND COPY-BOOK FOR TEACHING GERMAN SCRIPT. 





— r— 


First German Book now reaay 


Cloth, illustrated, 96 pages ; 


Second German Banal aw Ready) 


Language Series 


Method 


~ 











capable of almost universal adaptation. 
in the private class, or for individual study 


sufficiently comprehensive and varied in its plan 





German language 


We solicit correspondence from 


WERNER 


NEW YORK 


beast Sixteenth Street 


teachers of German 
introduction 


STATSSVTSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSsSsesssessssseseseses 


BOSTON 
110 116 Boylston Street 





price, 30 cents. 
Cloth, illustrated, 06 pages ; price, 30 cents. 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICI 
and some unique features which renders 


The method presented in these books contains many novel 


It may be used with equal facility and success in the public school, 
It is adapted to the use of children or adults. 
and development to meet all requirements for learning the 


SI. 


and 
oft 


SCHOOL 


The course 1s 


Superintendents and 


this series 


BOOK 


CHICAGO 
160 174 


to the examination 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
8S1° Street 


relative 


Adams Street Chestnut 
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| _ MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 


An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and of Social Organization. 
By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, M. A., 


Professor of Sociology in Columbian University in the City of New York. 


Svo. Cloth. Price, $3.60, net, 


This work is primarily a contribution to the theoretical organization of sociology, but it is an outgrowth of actual university in- 
struction and has been written with especial reference to the needs of university students. It differs from previous treatises on sociology 
in two Important respects: first, in its account of the differentiation of social phenomena from phenomena of all other kinds : second, in 
iis exclusion of topics that are properly economic or political rather than sociological. 


= His volume is a brilliant, fascinating and important contribution to a subject which 


is engaging the sustained labors of our foremost scholars, and the attention and interest of our 
publicists.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


“Professor Giddings’ book is one of great interest.” — Boston Daily Advertiser. 





AN EXAMINATION OF 


THE NATURE OF THE STATE. 
A Study in Political Philosophy. 
By WESTEE WOODBURY WILLOUGHBY, Ph. D., 


Lecturer in Political Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Svo. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

A work lying within the field of pure political speculation and developing a complete system of political philosophy, and as such 
involving the determination of the rational origin of the State, its essential attributes, powers, and aims, the nature of sovereignty and 
iis location in the body po'itic, the nature of positive law, and other such theoretical questions. By means of a rigid definition and use 
of terms, the aim has been to furnish the fundamental principles upon which must necessarily be based the analysis and juristic con- 
struction of the complex political conditions (especially those presented by the so-called ‘‘ Federal” or “ Composite” State) that char- 
acterize the present day. 





Art and Humanity in Homer. |The Voice and Spiritual Education. The Aims of Literary Study. 


| 
By WM. CRANSTON LAWTON, A.B. (Har.), By HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., | By HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., 
tvthor of * Three Dramas of Euripides,” ‘* Folia Dipersa.” Professor of English Literature in the Cornell University ; | Professor of English Literature in the Cornell l niversity. 
: : futhor of ‘an introe uction to the Study of Robert Browning's Poetry 1 | haiierinisin . es 
(Miniature Series.) 18mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. | Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare: 1 Primer of English Verse, chiefly | (MINIATURE SERIES.) 
. : t AEENENE GRE CVGURTE COMPRCREE 5 Eb. Ismo. Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 25 cents. 
A little book which undertakes to combine interpre- | (Miniature Series.) 18mo. Cloth, Gilt Top, 75 cents. 


tation and zesthetic criticism with poetical citations While it is the purpose of this little book to empha-_ . from The Atlantic Monthly. 
lite copious enough to make each chapter complete | size the importance of vocal culture in its relation to literary 
| intelligible in itself. It is tree from cumbersome | and general culture, it is not its purpose, except incidentally, 


references and notes, and is, in fact, a book to be read. | to impart elocutionary instruction. Attention is called toa ; 
is, however, also adapted to lead the reader to a/ few features of the subject, which, if realized in any voice, they may and may not do in teaching English. If it 


nore thorough study of the Iliad and Odyssey them- would contribute much to the technical part, at least, of good Were possible to examine teachers in Dr. Corson’s 


—— ee a Z . reading. Special stress is laid upon the importance of spirit , ; ; : 
scrvee Readers of ie a ~ oo —_— ual educat‘on as the end toward which all education should | tract, we might look to see the ordinary examinations 
of these p ipers In an eariler torm. € large number 


; be directed, and as an indispensable condition of interpreta- | of pupils in English abandoned. ‘The truths which he 
) have heard the series of stucies more recently 43 tive reading. Such education is demanded for responding to, 
“Extension” lectures will also welcome them in this and assimilating, the informing life of any product of literary “ 
refully-revised and final shape. genius; without it mere vocal training availing little or nothing. | they do not knock like an officer of the law. 


An admirable little treatise, which, read attentively, 
would go far toward enlightening teachers as to what 


sets forth are of the kind that enter the mind like light ; 





THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE. 


“THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE” is one of the most promising of recent literary 


ventures. Assuredly it deserves to succeed. The Publishegs’ Cireular (London). 
New Volume -- ECCLESIASTES. IN THE Press: The Book of Job. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED: Proverbs. Deuteronomy. 
Ecclesiasticus. Biblical Idylls. 


A Series of books from the Sacred Scriptures, presented in modern literary form. The purpose of this series has regard to the Bible as a part of the world’s liter- 
ire wiaaas aileaiaie to questi ons of religious or historic criticism. Each volume edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by RICHARD G. Mouton, M. A. (Camb.), 
iTe, } ¢ > >» - oO 4 " ; . sega ; ig ih “er - 

Ph.D (Penn.), Professor of Literature in English in the University of Chicago. Price, each, 50 cents. 
\ “79 





Just Ready. 


European History. Period VI.---A. D. 1715-1789. 


By A. HASSALL, M.A. 


The United States of America, |/65-1865. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., Professor of History at Harvard University. 
The book will comprise about 325 pages including text, documents, bibliographical notes, maps, and index. ‘The narrative is preceded by a chapter on “ The 
1e€ DOOK will com se aD 325 ages, ’ 


: ; 6 6<.’ The aim of the author has been to devote less attention to battles than is customary in works of this kind, and to use the space thus gained 
rie PA. in 8 uses under ying the great movements in our history. It will be published simultaneously in England and in this country. 
icidate the deeper cz ying 
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Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate t'e headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


3eware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 27-28: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

March 27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, Danville, Il. 

April 1-3: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Fremont, Neb. 

April 2: Central Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Hastings, Neb. 

April 2-4: Indiana Southern Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, Ind. 

April 2-4: Southwestern Lowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

April 2-4: Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Marion, Ind. 

April 3-4: Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison, Wis. 

April 6: Nevada State Teachers’ Institute, Reno, 
Nev. 

April 7-9: Ontario 
Toronto, Ont. 

April 24-25: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa, Ill. 

April 30—May 1,2: Northwestern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Cherokee, Ia. 

April 30-May 2: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 15: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, New London, Conn. 

May 2: New England . Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yor}, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 


Educational Association, 


July 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 
July 7-10: National Educational Association, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The school committee of Portland are indig- 
nant because Massachusetts has taken three of 
their good teachers, offering them higher sala- 
ries. They say that, not only Portland, but 
Lewiston and many other Maine cities, have 
been training teachers for other states, and that 
‘*this sort of thing should not be allowed to 
continue.” 

The next legislature will be petitioned to 
amend the school law so as to allow any town 
to elect a school supervisor in lieu of a school 
committee. 

Fremont, at the last election, elected a new 
woman on the school board, by a rousing major- 
ity, though party lines were closely drawn in 
every other instance. 

Mary L. Snow of Bangor has attracted much 
attention to herself as an able, heroic woman, 
by her address before the Athene Club of that 
city, upon the industrial training school, and | 
what it could do for that city. She shows that 
there is a crying need there for whatever can | 
be done for the redemption of the submerged | 
She described the condition of the | 
slums of Bangor, and urged the teaching of | 
trades, and the dignity of labor. She s 


classes. 


said 








the city, is now lecturing upon the topic, 
Within the Arctic Circle.” Mrs. Colcleugh 
is probably the best-traveled woman, so far as 
this continent is concerned, to be found on the 
‘lecture platform. She is a lady of literary 
pursuits, whose travels have taken her all 
through the Rockies and the Sierras, to Hawaii 
and Alaska; but most of her experiences, which 
furnish the material for her delightful evening 
entertainments, have been gathered in British 
North America, where she has spent many 
months along unusual routes. She has over 
100 slides—beautiful pictures—made from 
photographs which she has taken during a 
1,000-mile jaunt into the arctic regions. Mrs. 
Colcleugh has great skill in describing the land 
and water views, and relating incidents of man 
and beast to the great delight of her audiences. 

Recently, at the famous Quebee carnival, 
when Sir Donald A. Smith failed to arrive as 
announced, Mrs. Colcleugh was invited to 
occupy the time assigned him, which she did to 
the great acceptance of the company. 


‘“The key to the situation is slaln-~dndusteial | of 
training every day in our schools—but I am |** 
puzzled to know where the key-hole is. In the | 
amount of money which we yearly spend for 
charity in this city, it seems to me that there is | 
enough to seek out that key-hole, and help us| 
solve this tremendous problem. But it will cost 
a deal of money.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The directors of music in the public schools 
of Nashua have sent to Mr. James H. Fassett, 
superintendent of schools, an interesting report 
on ‘*The Ethies of Sight Song.” 

President Tucker was a guest of the Daugh- 
ters of New Hampshire, at the Vendome, on 
‘Dartmouth Day.’ In his address, he alluded 
to coeducation, and remarked: ‘‘I can see 
nothing in the way of a liberal education a wo- 
man should not have. I believe in equal educa- 
tion as a matter of principle. But coeducation 
is a matter of expediency. For old institutions 
it is not possible to get instruction enough to 
meet the needs. The historical colleges must 
double their endowments to have coeducation. 
So, for Dartmouth, coeducation is not expe- 
dient.” 


CONNECTICUT. 

The following list of teachers are employed 
in the Union school of Deep River, Spring 
term: Frederick W. Hanchett, principal; Ena 
H. Hanchett, and Jennie C. Stevens, assistants ; 
Susan Dunbar, Alice Kirtland, Mabel Smith, 
and Lula Shailer. 

Superintendent G. A. Stuart of Chicopee has 
been elected to suceced the late R. H. Perkins 
as superintendent of New Britain, at $2,500, an 


VERMONT. 


The Woman’s Club of St. Johnsbury has 
taken an important step in the interest of edu- 
cation in the town and state. It appointed a 
committee, consisting of Mrs. A. L. Hardy, 
Mrs. H. W. tt, ¢ Mrs. F. E. Potts, ; te 
Mrs. H. W Blodgett and Irs. } otts to increase of $700 over his present salary. Mr. 
consider the question of establishing a public | ian han 2 on Chi seh tom, entation 

; H hi ‘ ‘ t as se -opee . 8, 
kindergarten in that town. This committee has | — i ye se ee Sage: 

. . ,|and has made a great success there. For some 
made an able report, urging the desirableness | x : “e 

: F -|years Mr. Stuart was superintendent at Lewis- 
of a kindergarten department in the public |- ; 4 ‘ 

: “ei : ton, Me. Heis a graduate of Bates College, 
schools. Said report was unanimously adopted | eee ot 6. Mow Beltain le one of the beet 
by the club, and Mrs. W. P. Smith, Mrs. C. M.| eae ea ne tae is an exceptionally 
Stone, and Mrs. G. M. Gay were appointed a| [&ias In the state, and he 1s an excepuom 


committee to lay the matter before the school |S™m8 man. a 
board ‘ [The Yale Freshmen Union had challenged 


the Harvard Freshmen Debating Club of Har- 
vard to a joint debate upon some one of the 

The Laurel Park Summer Institute, North- great questions of the hour, and the Harvard 
ampton, G. T. Fletcher, manager, has grown in Club had formally accepted the challenge. 
five years from 140 to 340 members. This year But it is understood that the Harvard authori- 
it will be in session from June 29 to July 4. ties object to the debate on the ground that it 
By the by, Mr. Fletcher has held fifty institutes | Would be a contest, not between the two uni- 
beyond the Connecticut river in the six years|Versities, but between the fitting schools of the 
he has been in service. two classes. 

An examination of candidates for grammar 
school certificates, class B, and to teach in the 
kindergartens in Boston, will be held April 17 
and 18, in the hall of the normal school, corner | 
of Dartmouth and Appleton streets. All in-| Bishop Vincent, chancellor of Chautauqua 
tending to present themselves at this examina-| University, has just announced that there will 
tion should send at once to Secretary Phineas | Shortly be built at Chautauqua what he calls a 
Bates, Mason street, for a circular containing | ‘‘ Hall of Christ.” Tis idea is to have a build- 
full information onthe subject and requirements | ing which will contain every facility for the 
of the examination. study of Christ by all grades of pupils, from 

Miss Bertha F. Courtney, Boston University | Children to the profoundest scholar. The new 
94, has been appointed as second assistant in|Structure will be used for no other purpose. 
the Blackstone high school. With the engage- | It is intended to make a careful collection of all 
ment of a third teacher in this school the| the lives of Christ published, and to place them 
branches of Greek and bookkeeping will be inaroom by themselves. Another room is to 
added to the present course of study and other | ¢omtain photographs and engravings of all the 
important changes made. great pictures and statues of Christ. The new 

Mrs. A. C. Phillips, who has taught in the| all will undoubtedly be the most imposing on 
high school for over thirty years, has resigned. | the grounds. The project has aroused much 
She has been a faithful and painstaking teacher |!Mterest, and one man has already subscribed 
and the many pupils who have been instructed | 310,000. 
by her remember her pleasantly. The Armstrong Association of New York has 

At a recent meeting of the Town and District | 4tranged two exhibits that will be of special 
Superintendents’ Association,held in Worcester, interest to the public. These exhibits are from 
Superintendents Stuart of Chicopee, Spaulding | the Atlanta exhibition, from the Hampton and 
of Ware, and Pease of Northampton, discussed | Tuskegee schools. They will be shown at the 
the topic, ‘“* The Province of the Elementary | Victoria hotel, Fifth avenue and Twenty-seventh 
School.” Secretary F. A. Hill of Cambridge | street. : 
spoke on ‘‘ Supervision as a State Policy.” | Dr. Wilder of Cornell Brain Association has 
made another appeal to educated and moral 
persons to bequeath their brains to the institu- 

Mrs. Emma Shaw Colcleugh of Provide nee,| tion for scientific study. sagas to ‘to 
for some years one of the best-known teachers | letter, the society has already received eight 





MASSACHUSETTS, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


Summer Schools of Languages. <= 


Circulars and Catalogues, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


’ r , pp r r r nn , . 
ASBURY _ ARK, Nw. J. - - AUDITORIUM, Chicago, Ill. 
67- IMPORTANT! Before deciding what books you will use next year, in teaching forei 
don’t fail to send for catalogue and sample pages of books published by Berlitz & Co. 1 


Normal Course for Teachers. 


; ign languages, 
Free on application. 





Twelfth Annual Session of 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
. +. 


We ci rive ide 
€ cannot give you much of an idea of our school by means of an advertisement, | 


. ut we 
will be glad to send free to applicants a 
a = , 
Sevent AoC “er , giving all the details of the 
y) S&é ( “VC ular workings of the school, and 
oe * af : 
we . vivine views of thic 
An Lllustrated Circular *°s¥©9s! - 
' section of country, 
a brief sket h of the history connected with it, and an 
account of the excursions connected with the school. 
LIBERAL TERMS offered to CLUB MANAGERS. Teac hers from the West and Sourn 


i int, Cite ; , 
will find this year a specially favorable one to attend our school. 
JULY 14, and the meeting of the N. E. A. 


lor circulars or other information addre 


as our session begins 


at BUFFALO closes Jt LY I 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS. Manager, 
GLENS FALLs, N. Y, 
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brains, and has the promise of twenty-¢ 
others, which are as yet being used by 

owners. These latter include the brains , 
Thomas K. Beecher of Elmira, and Mrs, \Jo. 
Gee, daughter of the astronomer, Simon’ Now. 
comb. But suppose any of the bequests s| 
prove bankrupt, what could then be don 


See 


ld 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The board of trustees of the Jefferson Moq;. 
cal College, Philadelphia, have elected Dr, \ 
M. Late Copelin professor of pathology 4 
bacteriology. Dr. Copelin holds at present thy 
pathological chair at Vanderbilt Universit 

A curious old custom still prevails at Girard 
College, Philadelphia. March 5 was © Mother 
Day,” and there were over 1,000 visitors to th, 
institution. ‘This day is set aside for either the 
mothers or nearest relatives of the students ¢, 
call and make their request of the manag 
for the release of the boys on holidays. 

The Lehigh University at South Bethlehem, 
Thomas M. Brown, LL. D., president, offers 
courses of study unsurpassed by any lar 
institution in the nation. In general literatyy 
it includes the classical, Latin-scientific, ang 
science and letters; in technology, civil eng 
neering, mechanical engineering, mining eng 
neering and metallurgy, electrical enginceri: 
analytical chemistry, and architecture. Stud 
in this department not only have the us 
extensive apparatus in the university, but hay 
access to all the workshops of the railroa 
from New York to Buffalo. 


CENTRAL STATES. 














OHLO. 


rhe residents of Hopewell have had a great 
educational (7) sensation. Mrs. Brown, a resi- 
dent of sub-district No. 1, charged that Miss 
Lakin, the teacher, refused to teach spelling 
from the spelling-book, and incidentally that 
she used face powder and wrote letters during 


school hours. Mrs. Brown circulated a petitior 


asking for Miss Lakin’s retirement on_ thes 
grounds, and the board of education of t! 
township resolved itself into a jury. Mrs 


Brown prosecuted the case, and the town ha 
was crowded with people to hear the cas 
Miss Lakin was sustained by the board in her 
conduct of the school, successfully squelc! 
Mrs. Brown. 

The next meeting of the Southwestern Ohi 
Teachers’ Association will be heid in Hamiltor 
QO., Saturday, April 18, 1896. The subjects for 
discussion will be ‘‘ History and Literatur: 
Grades Above the Primary School.” We 


have on the programme Superintendent Rh 





of Hamilton, Professor W. H. Venal 

well-known poet of Cincinnati, President 5. F 
Scovel of Wooster University, Dr. Georg 
P. Brown of Illinois, and other well-know 


educators. 


ILLINOIS. 
J.A. MERCER, Peoria 

The February number of the School Revi 
contains an interesting article on ‘‘ Ratio of 
Men to Women as Teachers in the High S 
of the United States,” prepared by A. F. Night 
gale, of Chicago. Reports by cities, gis t 
number of men and women, with salaries | 
men and women, and answers to two quest 


State Editor, 





for 67 days, or less, starting 
EUROPE June 27; Finest To 

includes coaching trip. bce 

nomical, Write for ¢ wars 


to Box F., Plainfield, N. J. 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST SESSION OF THE 


Sauveur College of Languages 


AND THE 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Opens July 6th, at 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


There will be each day seven hours of /7 
five hours of German: three of Lati) 
of Greek; two of Jtalian: one of Spans 
of English Literature, and two of Helre ASO 
courses in A7¢t, Library Economy, and M 
matics. For programme address 

Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, 
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University of Michigan. 





SUMMER SCHOOL, 
June 29 till August 7. 


Nineteen Departments (including / 





Seventy Courses Offered. 





For information apply to the Secreé 


the University, JAMES H. WAD! 
Ann Arnor, M 
mehl2,26; a%23; m4.28; 74,18 


For School use a 

quired by State 
Address, 
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‘Why do you employ more women than men?” 
and ‘* Why do you pay men more than women?” 
[here are several pages of answers to these two 
juestions, the substance of which is that the 
upply of women teachers is greater, and that 
men are competing under bale hye home con- 
ns and will accept les In one instance 
he , ones confesses that the two women who 
are paid $1,200 and $1,500, respectively, are 
fully as strong as the two men teachers who 
receive salaries of $1,900 to $2,300, respec- 
tively’; the latter, however, are married, 
hile the women are single. It is so, and can- 
be helped, under the unchanging law of 
and and supply, if there were no other 
ynditions. 
Five years ago, Chicago University started 
th $1,000,000. To-day it has $7,500,000. 
Within a short time, its president says, the 
iiversity will be in possession of property 
mounting to $13,000,000, within $1,000,000 of 
Harvard’s valuation. Its faculty numbers 174. 
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| adopte d in many places revealed too many weak 
points to be followed with safe ty. 

The pupils are no longer held in classes for 
the periodical promotion, either annual or semi- 
annual, but are separated into groups, three to 
five or six groups in a room, according to the 
ability to make advancement. The groups will, 
in a short time, represent the several stages, or 
sections, of the work of a grade. Each group 
goes as rapidly as possible, its progress being 
determined by the brightest, rather than the 
dullest, in the group. As soon as one cannot 
hold himself profitably in one group, he drops 
into the one directly behind. If absent from 
school two or three weeks, he readily finds a 
group of schoolmates doing work at the point 
where he left off. If his absence is prolonged 
to months, he is still likely to find a suitable 
group, where he can remain without the humilia- 
tion of being degraded. 





The chief work of the teacher is to direct the 
ambitious efforts of the pupil, and lead him to 


(he university extension department enrolls|set a proper value on the thorough maste ry of 


15.000 men and women, in addition to the 2.000 
1) the university proper. 
Walter T. Mills of Chicago has started what 
e calls an industrial college in a tent on a 
leak marsh in Pembroke township. Two stu- 
its have been matriculated, and seventeen 
re are expected soon. From this humble 
ginning Mr. Mills and his associates. also of 
Chicago, hope to build a large institution. 


INDIANA. 

Srate Editor, ROBERT J. ALLEY, Bloominaton, Ind. 
The proposed confederation of the law, den- 
il, and medical colleges of the city with Butler 
niversity, under the corporate name of the 
niversity of Indianapolis, has awakened much 
iterest. 

President Draper of the University of IIli- 
is was the recent guest of honor of the Com- 
mercial Club of Indianapolis. The purpose of 
the meeting was the discussion of the public 
school question. President Draper made one 
of his characteristic strong addresses on the 
practical side of the subject. While in the 
city, he gave an address to the city teachers on 
‘The Spirit of the Teacher.” The Indian- 
apolis teachers are enjoying the privilege of 
hearing many lectures from distinguished men 
this year. 

President Lucien of Indiana University read 
a paper at the Jacksonville meeting on ‘* What 
should the high school do for its graduates?” 

Indiana teachers are rejoicing over the com- 
ing of the ‘* National Superintendents’ Meet- 
ing’ to Indianapolis next year. Indiana will 
give them a royal welcome. 

H. (. Sampson, a student in Indiana Univer- 
sity, has been elected a teacher in Vincennes 
University. 

rhe inter-collegiate debate between De Pauw 
ud Indiana Universities occurred February 22. 
The debate was on the money question, and 

ye Pauw won. 

Vice-President Sandison of the state normal, 
who has been very ill with pneumonia, is now 
convalescent. His thousands of teacher friends 
ire greatly rejoiced. 

The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Marion, April 2-4. 

The Southern Association will meet at Wash- 
ngton, April 9-11. 


IOWA. 


The high school at Marshalltown is one of 
the best equipped in the state. Three hundred 
pupils are enrolled, and three courses of study 
ire provided,— the Latin-German, the English- 
scientific, and the English-commercial,— each 
four years in length. The school is well sup- 
plied with laboratories for work in both bio- 

wical and physical sciences. The work in 
English extends through the four years, and 

prises a carefully selected course of read- 
ng and criticism, following largely the outlines 
ilopted by the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools. The gradu- 
ites enter any of the Western colleges or 

niversities. 

In the grades below the high, the schools 

ive broken away from the rigidity of the old- 

ne graded system. Annual promotions were 
carded some years since, and semi-annual | 
romotions substituted. But this did not pro- 
» the elasticity which the individual welfare 
the pupils seemed to demand. A careful 
ly of the methods of individual instruction | 


that portion of his studies set for group work. 
The teacher accomplishes his highest duty 
when he inspires his scholars to their noblest 
effort. The awakening of self-activity to that 
degree that leads to the mastery of a given 
topic is of far greater value than a mass of 
instruction by the most approved methods. 

Ample provision is made for systematic class 
nstruction under the head of grade work. 
Many advantages grow out of the group sys- 
tem, some of which are the following :— 

1. The pupil irregular in attendance can be 
provided for without detriment to either himself 
or the rest of the class. 

2. The bright pupil is not held back because 
of slow companions. 

The slow pupils, in turn, become the lead- 
ers of their groups, and thus acquire confidence 
in themselves. 

4. The pupil's self-respect is largely increased 
when he finds himself accepting the responsi- 
bility of his own progress. 

5. The amount of work required of each 
pupil can easily be adjusted to meet the condi- 
tions of age or health. 

The teacher is incited to interest in in- 
dividual progress, rather than in the class 
recitation. 

MISSOURI. 


President Homer T. Fuller of Drury College, 
Springfield, announced in chapel, recently, that 
he had received a singular proposition from a 
wealthy Massachusetts man, whose identity he 
would not disclose. The man offers Drury a 
large sum of money if it will verify the truth of 
a war incident, which is alleged to have taken 
place in Missouri. The president stated that 
the college would accept the offer, and requested 
the students to help him to secure positive evi- 
dence of the occurrence. The story is that in 
the early part of the war a detachment of Con- 
federate troops in Missouri took about 400 
Union prisoners. Twelve of these prisoners 
were shot without provocation. Upon hearing 
of this, the commander of the Federal regiment 
drafted twelve Confederate prisoners to be shot 
in retaliation. As the line was being formed, a 
young man named William Lear stepped for- 
ward and asked permission to take the place of 
one of the condemned men, who was his friend. 
The request was granted, and Lear was shot. 


MICHIGAN. 


Dr. Eliza M. Mosher is the new dean of the 
literary department of the University of Michi- 
gan. She claims that the best housekeepers 
are college graduates. The training of a col- 
lege teaches a woman to economize her time 
and strength. She makes a profession of 
housekeeping. She is the best mother to her 
children. She knows better what to do, and 
appreciates the differences in children. 

The Michigan state normal school, Ypsi- 
lanti, celebrated its forty-seventh anniversary 
on March 25th. This is the second of these 
celebrations that are to be held religiously 
hereafter. Public exercises were held both 
morning and afternoon, and the day and even- 





ing were given up to addresses, music, reminis- 
|cences, receptions, etc. This year the day was 
r a W aa h memorial, in remembrance of Adoni- 
| jah S. Welch, the first principal [1853-65]. The 
|addresses were by Professor Daniel Putnam, 
Professor Austin George, and Hon. J. M. 


Sek er . leg? . 
Sill, United States minister to Corea, a member 
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A Peerless Pair of Magazines. 


And its” Supplement 





Are deseribed as follows by the editor of the 


~indergarten Magazine 








- Child-Garden 


oldest school journal in the West—/ntelligence 


‘Every teacher who is interested in the kindergarten work, — and that means all primary 
tchers, supervising principals, city superintendents, and a great many country teachers, 
iould know, if they do not already know, that the representative journal of the kindergarten 
NVement is the KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE, published at Chicago. It has no peer in kin- 


rgarten journalism. CHILD-GARDEN is for 


the little ones inthe school and the home. Every 


mber is a priceless collection of little children’s literature coming fresh from the kinder 
sarten and primary teachers. Teachers find it a valuable supplement for supplying good stories 


read to the little ones. 
© child world.” 


dergarten Vagazine, $2.00; specimen, 20 cts. 
Child-Garden, 12 numbers in the year, $1,00, 


This pair of magazines meets many needs and opens many doors into 


Address 


KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE CO., 
166 S. Clinton St,., Chicago, 
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LEADING MAGAZINE 
OF THE 
OUTDOOR WORLD. 


Subscription, one year, *#1.00. 


For 1896. 
Enlarged and Improved. 


OBSERVER 


Instructive and Fascinating. 


Articles by Eminent Educationists 


AND 


Students and Lovers of Nature. 


—- DEVOTED TO + 


Birds, Flowers, Stars, and the 
Insects, Ferns, Planets, Microscope. 
Plants, Mosses, Minerals, 


— so — 


Full particulars, including list of leading articles and authors, free upon 
application ; also, circulars of books on Botany and the Microscope. 


E. F. BIGELOW, Publisher, Lg 


Sample copy, The Observer, 10 cents. 
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PORTLAND, CONN. a 





of the faculty during Principal Welch’s admin- 
istration, and for seven years principal of the 
school. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The institutes of South Dakota have become 
very popular and useful. They are held in the 
summer, and last two or three weeks, employing 
the best of talent. The law allows the county 
superintendent at the close of the institute to 
draw from the gene ‘ral county fund two dollars 
for every teacher in atte ndance, and to this is 
added the fund from the examination of teach- 
ers— one dollar each. This makes a sufficient 
sum to give the large counties a good institute. 


WISCONSIN. 

The meeting of the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association will be held at River Falls, 
in the normal school building, March 30, 31, 
April 1, and 2. 

The Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Oshkosh, in the normal 
school building, March 30, 31, and April 1. 

The Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Madison, in the capitol, 
April 2, 3, and 4. 

The Milwaukee Female College was founded 
by Catherine Beecher and her friend, Mary 








[Continucd on page 218.1 




















ALL classes ef-peopie arc studying law 
with us BY MALI, Some aie pre- 
paring for practice, S me for advance 
ed standing in regular law schools, 
some for general culture, SsOme In 
preparation for general business. Also, 
| many lawyersare studylug forreview. 
{| You need a Knowledge of the law, 








4 Whatever your plan of life. From the 
‘} | hundreds of testimonials we will send 
} you, you can find many cases similar 
. to your own, Tuition within the reach 
i of all.—Methods approved. Jnstrue 
|} tors competent. Six years old, 

| Three thousand students. You 


can begin at any time. 
Handsome catalocue and a 
unique book Of (olinnonials 
FREE, Address 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Department M. DETROIT, MICH, 
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DURING VACATION 
co TO 


CHAUTAUQUA 
FREE 


You can earn $40 to $100 monthly and 
expenses if you 


work for the 


NURSERY CO. Stock sold with a guar- 
entee and replaced. 


Full instructions. No experience required. 


2t H. B. WILLIAMS, Secretary, Geneva, N. Y. 





PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


WINSHIP 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


WM. 4 JARVIS, MAnacer. 


(N. E. Bureau of Educution.) 


Hiram Orcutt. 


We want teachers 


for all grades. 


Register 


TEACHERS “":. 


AGENCY. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Thinness is often a sign of 
poor health. Aloss of weight 
generally shows something is 
wrong. If due to a cough, 
cold, any lung trouble, or if 
there is an inherited tendency 
to weak lungs, take care! 
ocolls Emulsion. 
of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypo- 
phosphites, is a fat-food and 
more. It causes such changes 
in the system that the gain is 
permanent and improvement 
continues even after you cease 
taking it. Sound flesh; rich 
blood; strong nerves; good 
digestion; aren’t these worth 
a thought ? 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 
medical profession fortwenty years. (Ask your doce 
tor.) This is because it is always pa/atable—always 
untform—alwavs contains the purest Norwegian Cod- 
fiver Oil and Hvpophosphites. 

Insist on Seott’s Emulsion with trade-mark of 
man and fish, 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


(Continued from page 217.] 


Mortimer, half a century ago, and has had 
some of the ablest women of the West among 
its pupils. The present name is Milwaukee- 
Downer College. It has more pupils than it 
can accommodate, an@a new building with 
large grounds is one of the prospects of the 
near future. 

Rock and Dane counties have two half-county 
superintendents, 

The new law which grants each city or town 
$250, provided manual training is introduced 
into the high school, has prompted the normal 
schools to prepare all their full-course gradu- 
ates to meet this requirement. 

The normal school students are credited with 
two years if they go to the State University, 
entering the junior class. This enables and 
tempts a large number of the normal graduates 
to go to the university. There was an attempt 
to change this last year, but it will probably 
never be changed. 

There is now but one distinetively girls’ 
school of any size or note in the state, and no 
boys’ school. Coéducation is the rule of the 
state. 

The experiment of self-government by pupils 
is extending from the universities and colleges 
to schools of lower grade. It has been in suc- 
cessful operation for nearly two years in the 
high school at Fox Lake, and has just been in- 
troduced in the normal school in Oshkosh. The 
principal of the Fox Lake school says that the 
system has passed beyond the experimental 
stage in his school, and that its utility is con- 
ceded by both teachers and pupils. Among the 
advantages claimed by him for this substitute 
for the birch rod is the instilling of a keen sense 
of honor, independence, and responsibility, 
which better prepare the students for the 
responsibilities and temptations of college life, 
makes easier the establishment of the principle 
of self-government in the colleges, insures in 
schools of all grades a higher standard of 
morality and honor, and thus ultimately has an 
effect upon national life and character. 


STATE OF OHIO, City oF TOLEDO, | 
Lucas Counry. ew 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the city of Toledo, « ounty and 
state aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE, 
FRANK J. CHENEY: 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D., 1856 
ea aetoas A. W. GLEASON, 

SE Al . 
nara? Notary Pub 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 

of the system. Send for testimonials, fre: 


F. J. CHENEY & 
Ye Sold by druggists, 7 


CO., Toledo, O. 


cS cents 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL - 
ean have their subscriptions —o 
advanced six months by send- s 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CvO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





PACIFIC STATES. 
IDAHO. | 

The city of Moscow is justly proud of its 
public schools. Professor J. C. Muerman is 
serving his sixth consecutive year, and reports 
the following tardy record for the past 4 years : 
1893, 196; 94, 61; °95, 21; °96, 7, to date. 

State Superintendent C. A. Foresman will 
soon visit Lewiston. ‘The students of the nor- 
mal school are preparing to give him a public 
reception. 

The Latah county teachers’ institute will be 
held at Moscow, beginning July 27 and lasting 
eight days. An enrollment of 150 is expected. 
Professor J. C. Muerman is the conductor. 

The trustees of the Boise high school recently 
passed a resolution forbidding corporal punish- 
ment. ‘This was done because of some difficul- 
ties having arisen through the punishment of 
one of the pupils. 

The Lewiston normal board of trustees at a 
recent meeting decided to combine the closing 
exercises of the year with the dedication of the 
new building. The secbool will be continued in 
its present quarters until the first of June. 
Then will be inaugurated three days of general 
festivities, concluding with a grand banquet. 
All public exercises in connection with the clos- 
ing and dedicatory exercises will be held on the 
campus, under great awnings stretched for the 
purpose. | 

UTAH. 

There are 510 students in the State University, 
more than 300 of whom are in the normal 
department. The legislature has been asked 
for an appropriation of $20,000 needed for the 
current expenses of the university up to July 1. 
The senate has passed a bill appropriating half 
the sum. 

Appleton’s scientific library has been pur- 
chased for the high school at Ogden. 

Superintendent William Allison is stimulating 
his teachers to establish a circulating library 
for their own use and improvement. 

The superintendent’s report for the first half 


}of the school year shows an enrollment of 1,857 


boys and 1,936 girls, with an average of 95.2 
per cent. in attendance. 

The school board has made a proposition to 
the directors of the New West Education Com- 
mission to rent or buy the property known as 
Gordon Academy. If the transfer is made, the 
beautiful building will be used for the high 
school. 


FOREIGN. 


Many of our readers are familiar with the 





remarkable history of the Royal College for the 
| Blind, Upper Norwood, 8S. E., London, Eng- 
land. Some may not know that it was founded 
by F. J. Campbell, Ph.D., himself blind, and a 
native of Tennessee, who always rejoices in 
acknowledging his indebtedness to our own Dr. 
Howe. He has now in his college 215 pupils. 
Ile has a model kindergarten, intermediate, and 
preparatory school for children from five to 
sixteen years of age. In our country, provision 
is made at public expense for the education of 
the blind, deaf, and feeble-minded; not 
generally, in foreign countries. Dr. Campbell 
has now secured the great forward step of 
bringing these departments of his work under 
the management of the school authorities, but 
the national character of the institution will 
still be preserved, and he will have a hundred 
students over sixteen years of from the 
nation at large and selected by competitive ex- 
amination, In addition to this, the education 
department has consented officially to recognize 
the college as one of its training colleges, and 
will grant it a large nnmber of scholarships for 
those who are to be trained as teachers. The 
first official examination will be held in the 
summer of 1896.) The music pupils trained 
by Dr. Campbell now occupy a considerable 
number of most important positions as musi- 
jclans in England and Scotland. It will be re- 
}membered that Dr. Campbell is the man who 
ascended Mt. Blane. 

The London (Eng.) newspapers, in giving an 
account of the January meeting of the Victoria 
Institute, say that the paper of the day was that 


80, 


age 





THE MAGAZINES. 





The Atlantic Monthly for April contains 
the first installment of a four-part story by 
Henry James. ‘The article on ‘‘ China and the 
Western World,” by Lafcadio Hearn, will be 
read with great interest. The other leading | 
‘¢ Old-time Sugar Making,” by Row- 
land E. Robinson; ‘*‘ An Archer’s Sojourn in the 
Okefinokee,” by Maurice Thompson; “* Some | 
Memories of Hawthorne (III.),” by Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop; ‘The Scotch Element in the | 
American People,” by Nathamel Southgate 
Shaler; ‘‘ Beside the Still Waters,” by Stuart 
Sterne; ‘* The Alaska Boundary Line,” by r.C. 
Mendenhall; ‘‘ Latter-day Cranford,” by Alice 
Brown; ‘ The Case of the Public Schools (II.), 
—The Teacher’s Social and Intellectual Posi-| 
tion.” by F. W. Atkinson of Springfield high | 
school, Massachusetts. He has given a life of | 
study to the consideration of pedagogical ques- | 
tions. His special topic is ‘‘ The Training of 
the Teacher.” ‘The Presidency and Senator | 
Allison” is the third paper in the series on} 
‘* Presidential Candidates.” 





papers are: 


Other features are | 
a short story, by Octave Thanet, and poems by 
J. Russell Taylor and Stuart Sterne; book! 
reviews, and the usual Contributors’ Club. | 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

—The Magazine of Art for April has for its 
frontispiece Lord Leighton’s ‘“ Perseus and An- 
dromeda,” and nine other full-page pictures of | 
much merit, engraved by eminent artists. The 
articles are ‘Old Masters at the Royal Acad- 
emy,’’ by Lionel Cust, with three illustrations ; 
‘‘Felicien Rops,” by Emile Verhaeren, with 
portrait and six illustrations; ‘* Mr. Humphrey 
Roberts’ Collection,— The Water Color Draw- 
ings,” by F. G. Stephens, with eight illustra- 
tions; “ An Artist in South Africa,” with three 
illustrations, by J. G. Millais, F. Z.S.; ‘* Sport 
in Art,— Falconry,— (II.),” by J. E. Harting, 
with five illustrations; ‘* Some Rivers of Lake- 
land,” by E. R. Dibdin, with six illustrations ; 
‘‘On Influence of Architectural Style upon 
Design, by Walter Crane, with nine illustra- 
| tions; and asketch of Lord Leighton, by M. H. 
| Spielmann, with twenty-two illustrations. Price, 
$3.50 a year; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company. 


— The March number of the Political Science 
Quarterly, edited by the faculty of political 
science of Columbia University, contains very 
timely papers on ‘“* The Monroe Doctrine,” by 
Professor J. B. Moore; on ‘*The French in 
Mexico,” by Frederic Bancroft; on ‘‘ Recent 
Pseudo-Monroeism,” by Professor J. W. Bur- 
in answer to the question, ‘* What is a 
Party ?” by Professor A. D. Morse; ‘* Bodin 





gess; 


on Sovereignty,” by Professor William A. 
Dunning; ‘*‘Graunt or Petty,” by Charles HL. 
Hull; and in reply to the question, ‘‘ Do we 


want an elastic currency ?”’ by Professor F. M. 
Taylor. Extended book reviews and book 
notes by the editors conclude a number of un- 
usual value. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 
cents. Boston, New York, and Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. 
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— The March number of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute of Science and the Mechanic 
One of 
timely interest is ‘On a New Kind of Rays,” 
by Professor W.C., Rontgen. The others are 
on **Commerce and Deep Waterways,” by 
Professor Lewis M. Haupt, and on ** The Mors- 


Aris contains three leading papers. 


den Corn,— Pith Cellulose,” by Isaac Nixon. 
A full report on the chemical section, notes and 
comments, book notices, ete., follow. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single number, 50 cents. Phila- 


delphia: The Franklin Institute. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 








of Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed, A. M., of Chicago. 
jon * The Ethies of Buddhism: Were thev de-| 
rived from Semitic sources?” The author is| 
known in Europe and America as a writer on | 


SPECIAL BRAIN FO 


Is a sp 
and bod 


label 
strengt] 


Vitali 


powder, 





Prepared only by 


at Ve 6) 





If not found 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure.—The best remedy kn 


Persian and Hindu literature. She is one i ng Soo taka ee verms, $2.08 a 
the editors of the Chicago University magazine, ~The Quiver for March; terms, 81.50 year. New 
and is also the president of the Illinois Woman’s — Many Publishing Company. 

Press Association. “me ( oT view for March; terms, $1.50 a] 


OD AND NERVE TONIC. 
Vitalized Phosphites 


ox-brain and wheat-germ ; 


brain-wearied men and women. 


The New World for March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co ‘ 

The Pansy for March; terms, $1.00 a year. | 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. ; | 

Political Science Quarterly tor Mareh; terms, | 
$5.00 a year. Boston: Ginn & Co, | 

The Catholic Reading Circle Review for March: | 
terms, $2.00 a year. New York city. 


Guntows Magazine for March; terms, $2.00 a year 
New York: Union square j 


cial food to nourish and strengthen the brain 
y. Itcontains the phosphoid element of the 
the formula is on each 
During the past thirty years it has restored | 
1 and vigor to thousands of overworked. | 
It is a preventive. 





vel P om ocean : 
as We ll as a curative of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It gives active brain and 


ve nerves exactly what they | 
Desi riptive pamphlet free. | 
zed Phosphites is a highly concentrated white | 


pleasant to taste, free from nar otics. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 


druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


own for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts. 
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‘CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 





Now is the best season of the year t 
Washington, D.C. Royal Blue Line ; . 
ally conducted tours leave Boston Apri! nd 
15 and May 6. Accommodations are first- 
stop-over privileges at Philadelphia and Noy 


York. Send for illustrated itinerary id 


| ** Guide to Washington” to A. J. Simmons, N. 


E. A., 211 Washington St., Boston. 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Candidates for the Grammar School Certjf- 
‘ates of Qualification, Class B., to teach in th, 
public primary and grammar schools of the city 
of Boston, and candidates for the certificate 
qualification to teach in the kindergartens, w; 
be examined on Friday and Saturday, Ay) 
and 18, 1896, in the hall of the Normal § 
corner of Dartmouth and Appleton streets. 
The examination will begin on Friday, April 17 
at 9 o’clock a.m., and attendance will | 
quired each day. Candidates for special 
certificates of qualification to teach drawing 
wood-working, cookery, sewing, phonogra, 
and penmanship will be examined at the sane 
time and place. All those who intend to present 
themselves at this examination should send at 
once for a circular containing full informat 
on the subjects and requirements of the exam- 
inations, to Puineas Bares, Secretary of the 
Board of Supervisors, Mason St., Boston, Mass 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOO! 





is one of 
The com- 
mittee in charge are N. S. Shaler, S. D., chair- 


The Harvard summer school 
educational marvels of the day. 


man; Hans C. G. von Jagemann, Ph.D.; VP. 1. 
Hanus, S. B.; T. W. Richards, Ph.D. ; Byron 
S. Hurlburt, A. M., secretary; and Montagu 
Chamberlain, clerk. 

There will be courses in English (5 
man (2), French (2), Latin, history and prin- 
ciples of education, psychology for teachers 
school hygiene, study of children, methods in 
geometry and algebra, solid geometry, trigo- 
nometry, plane analytical geometry, engincer- 
ing (3), free-hand drawing, fine arts, pliysics 
2), chemistry (4), botany (2), geology 
physiography (2), physiology, physical train- 
ing (2). 


9 (rer- 


Women as well as men are admitted. Thes 
courses are adapted to the needs of teaclicrs 
now in service, and of those who intend to bi 
teachers of the several subjects. Several of 


the more elementary, however, are intended 
also to meet the needs of beginners, and may 
be taken by students in lieu of the correspond- 
ing courses in the college, and may be counted 
towards a degree. 

During the session of the school the colleg 
library will be open from 9 a.m. till 5 p.m. 
The museum of comparative zodlogy, the Pea- 
body museum, the Semitic museum, and the 
mineralogical collection are also accessible to 
students during the summer vacation. 

For information, apply to M. Chamberlain 
Harvard University, Cambridge. 


PINEOLA COUGH BALSAM 


is excellent forall tl 


inflammations an: 
asthma. Consumptives 
will invariably derive 


benefit from Its use.as 
puickly abatesthe cou 
Srenders expectoration 
easy, assisting nature in 
restoring wasted tissties 
There is a large percent 
age of those who suppose 
their cases to ly 

sumption who art 

suffering froma ch! 
cold or deep seated « 
often aggravated by catarrh. 
Cream Balm. , 





For catarrh use biys 
Both remedies are pleasant to ts 
Cream Balm, 50c. per bottle; Pineola Balsam 

at Druggists’. In quantities of $2.50, will delive! 

receipt of amount. 

Cc] ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St.. New York 


FOR SALE, 


A MILITARY 


ACADEMY located in a 
beautiful city in the Central States 
In successful operation for over five 
years. Its location is favorable to the 
building up of a large and prosperous 


school. The investment will not re 
quire over $1,200, including school 
property for sale and good will 


Terms satisfactory. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


3 Somerset St., Bost 


al 
For Sale: 
A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY iD 
the Sourn. 
years ago ; very prosperous; has a 
Death of owne! 


School established 25 


wide reputation. 

necessitates sale. 
Apply to 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGEN‘ 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Some New Books. 














Teachers’ Agencies. 





; Title. Author. Publisher. Price. REGISTER me without fee, and it will bea good thing for both of us, write a great many teachers 
school Interests and Duties................cccccceece King. American Book Company, N.Y. $1.00] aan. about this time. In the early days of this agency we experimented some, and nowand then 
KOKOFO ..0+ oses ee ee ceceeeceseesercesececececs Hearn. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’Bost. 1.25 we enrolled a teacher of remarkably good record and unusual availability, making the fee contingent upon 
art and Humanity....... De tetseeserenenns Lawton. Macmillan & Co.. N.Y 75 | Securing a place. Weknow better now. In the first place, we should practically make the teacher a present 
the Bicylers and Other Stories..... Bangs. Harper & Brothers, “ 125 of two dollars, for it costs us more classify, and get trustworthy information about a candi- 
rhe Hand of Ethelberta.... haeee Hardy. ‘“ ‘“ i 1.50 than two dollars to register, and date. If we could tell beforehand for which teachers we 
rommy Toddles............ ey GFE céata sas Lee, © “ 6“ “ 1.25 Eon nat secure places, we should decline to register them at all, and save ourselves a good deal of useless 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner.......................... Bates fed.). Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y : abor, for which the fee does not begin to pay. In the second place, people do not value what costs them 

Woman Intervenes............ Barr. Frederick 4 Stokes Co iad? 12 nothing, and, as they get registration free, they do not care much this way, and have about as much 
rench in Twenty LESSONS .... 2 .0..cesceccccscccsce Cortina. R. D. Cortina ; ae 15 about it; probably register in all the agencies that will take them respect for them as an elephant 
\Mildred’s New Daughter....... lbs sy2 PR ph: eee: Finley. Dodd, Mead. & Co. us or has for a boy who feeds him peanuts. In the third place, such teachers show themselves unbusinesslike in 
ul of Homer (Books I., VI., XX1I., and XXIV.). Price [ed.}. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost 3 asking us to depart from a business rule. You would not think much of a teacher who was continually 
yg UE BEG £05 ar 5'5:4:b-6.6 a 20.6 9.2b a6 s%-0:0 Novus. Health Colture Club ae ome begging the railroad to give hima pass, and the restaurant to give him a meal. Successful, trustworthy 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales (Vol. II.)..............-.. Wiltse fed Q eC B shabiteedh ~}| Men pay as they go, and have too much self-respect to ask something for nothing. If we get one of r 
Raymond's I coon oe Foes bs ice cass ee Ae Gore ed.). pie ag =_ = these begging teachers a place, do we know he will take it ?... RS Cea Se NIT 
; ies » Libeaus Desc 8. to ield. “ *“ “ ‘ > Sc J TIN ‘ENCY ‘ r ‘Bar c 
tudies on the Libeaus Desconus...................., Schofield. , — THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Lady Visitor (in newspaper oftice ) — 
lhere’s one thing about printing that I should 
early love to know.” 

Foreman—‘* What is it?” 

Lady Visitor—' Tell me, how do the compos- 
rs manage to dot the i’s and cross the t’s when 
ey are putting the types together?” —Rozbury 


te. 


(;aze 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 


If you have dull and heavy pain across fore- 
head and about the eyes; if the nostrils are 
frequently stopped up and followed by a disa- 
vreeable discharge ; if soreness in the nose and 
bleeding from the nostrils is often experienced ; | 
f you are very sensitive to cold in the head, | 
iccompanied with headache; then you may be 
sure you have catarrh ; and should (immediate- | 
y) resort to Ely’s Cream Balm for a cure. | 
rhe remedy will give instant relief. 


-Oxford can stop a girl taking the degree of 
B. A., but it can’t prevent her adding the hon- 
orable name of *“*M A” to her titles.— Phila-| 
lelphia Times. 


’ 


Mrs. Winstow’s * Sooruinc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all | 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, | 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether | 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. | 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 

scans 

lorkman —‘* Mr. Brown, I should like to 

you for a small raise in my wages. I have} 
ist been married.” 

Employer —‘** Very sorry, my dear man, but 
[can’t help you. For accidents which happen 


our workmen outside of the factory, the | Southern Correspondence Normal and Teachers’ Agency, 


ompany is not responsible.”—Fliegende Blaet- 


| *-. . 
catalogues of their books, which they are pleased 


NOTICE. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

Mr. Frank H. Aupen, of the firm of Alden 
& Faxon, has associated with him his two sons, 
Frank and Clarence, and the firm, the Frank 
H. Alden Sons Company, will succeed the firm 
of Alden & Faxon, with office 66 and 68 West 
Third street, Cincinnati. ‘This firm, always 
appreciated by the fraternity, will continue the 
business with new spirit and fresh life. 

A.S. Barnes & Co. have removed their pub- 
lishing office to 156 Fifth avenue, New York 
city, where they will be pleased to see their 
friends. They make not oniy good books, but 
inks, mucilage, and pens of the best quality. 


D. AppLeron & Co., New York, issue monthly 


to send gratis to all who are interested in new 
books. 


Teachers, Trustees, and 
School Boards! 


Do You Want a Teacher ? 
Do You Want a School ? 
Do You Want a First-Class Certificate ? 


If so, correspond with the Southern Corre- 
spondence Normal and Teachers’ Agency. 
We teach all the branches thoroughly by 
mail. We furnish Teachers with positions; 
also School Boards with teachers. You can 
take a splendid Normal Course and stay at 
home. The only Colored Correspondence 
School and Teachers’ Agency in Kentucky. 
Examination questions carefully prepared 
and sent monthly. Take this course. Se- 
cure you a school or a teacher. Address 


3t Gero. H. Bairp, Megr., Russellville, Ky. 
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2-| Exercises for Arbor Day. by Assw tl. Wis. (RE 
we § Paper. 64 pages. : $ Price, 25 Cents. AS 
a This helpful little book contains among other things the following: “CHOOSING A TREE,” Ap, 
er, : i ‘or ils; “F 4 T . rise’: “A TREE EXERCISI 
. an exercise for twelve pupils; ** FLOWER PLANTING EXERCISE’; "A PERE E 
{ aS “THe FouR SEASONS AMONG TREES”; Memorial Tree Planting Exercises; a number of RAS) 
a appropriate Selections for Recitations; Suggestions for Essays; Suggestions for the rrans- et 
»_i| planting of Trees, etc. Vat 
- row 
™S sits ee ie ica c ( 
| 2 ’ , v 
2 a Native Tre PS. A Study for Home and School. 5, 
Dnt pa 
aX By L. W. RussELL, Providence, R. I. we 
: , ANG} 
=r ‘Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. at 
) 
Mel The author has written about trees as he has seen them in walks and rambles in town << 
aS and country. Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, with- =) 
~~! out difticuit study, to come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees nal 
a which they daily meet. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published Del 
“Z| on the subject. , a$ 
XY) oneness SS 
—~{ P : 
os cher | Arbor Day Stencils. (93 
2=| The American Teacher | Arbor Day Stencils. $s 
bas FOR MARCH Sold only in Sets, 25 Cents. ay 
ani 4 
( Si rrof E rises and HELPS me ae ; : Do! 
wa sor kicocn ey ewe rom Peieeane grades. California Giant. Washington Elm. M' 
A ; Ch 4 ‘od Bless « Pinaceae ( 
be i harter Oak. (lod Bless Our Trees. WA 
a Price, 10 cents. owl 
Sa ee on 
YS 1 ] TT . - f ) T MS 
“i NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, ns 
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TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
<, ASSOCIATION 1 tutatm sung 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 








Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 





you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. ~ > . 
: eh 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Boston 775—2. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY. iiito,:2 (ses 
Sel Is, é 1 Familie 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Ladsnids, Fetors, and Wamanaaen ton 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuutton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 














THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 








Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 

25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 





110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


he Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F, B SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [sow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 








BEACON "#4cBERS, AGENCY 


| Oa 95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli 


MERRILL, Mgr. | 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘* We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.’’ Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —-, ——— County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


cations from school officials. 





ALBANY, TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


competent Teachers. ; Te _ _ Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo) officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


— Metropolitan Teachers Agency. 


tte 
+h at 








We need teachers, and will enroll 200 readers | 
| | of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Jree, | | 
IRVING HAZEN, Manager. {1-13t] 28 West 23d St., New York. 





g, secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | *““sstrpassea. 
/ positions | ALLENTOWN, PA. ime pee 
0 last year. L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 


| Business done in 
} all the States. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Ageney FT RACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. | OF RELIABLE 


Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
aT St.. New York. Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., “a wd be weit | Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 


— . 


KAPOOR, : ad a | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended | and renting of school property. 

for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and| Established 1880. aahie = 

other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. : E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
IATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), . 

NATIONAL E d NAL Bi tAU, w NEW YORK CITY. 

R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


VACANCIES IN SCHOOLS The Southern Educational Bureau 


Promptly filled. Competent Teachers located. Write, | Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send stamp 
inclosing stamp, toJ. R. FRITH, JR., Manager of the | for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Mngr., 
TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, Box 1214, New York City, or eow] P. O. Box 203, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
J. A. WILLAMETTE, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. fat : 


HEN corresponding with advertisers in 




















Teachers Wanted, } Amiricar Peacnars Borgen 


this paper, please mention the Journal. 
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PRINCIPALS OF 
Hicn Scwools AND ACADEMIES, 


Tf you are dissatisfied with the text-books you are now using, and 
are desirous of getting the best, you will do well by giving the 
following list due consideration. These have stood the test: 





For High Schools and Academies. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Chauvenet’s Geometry. 
Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Geometry, Plane and Solid. 
Byerly’s Chauvenet’s Geometry. Plane. 
Crawley’s Trigonometry. Perrin’s Drill Book in Algebra. 


SCIENCE. 


Sharpless & Philips’s Natural Philosophy. 

Sharpless & Philips’s Astronomy. 

Wurtz’s Elements of Chemistry (new edition). 

Cutter’s Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINC,. 
MORRIS’S HISTORICAL TALES. 
now ready ; Greece and Rome in preparation. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Morris’s Tales from Shakespeare. 
Carrington’s Columbian Selections. 
Carrington’s Patriotic Reader. 


America, England, France, and Germany 





When writing to the publishers, kindly send a copy of 
your last Annual Catalogue or Circular. 


Request. 





Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 








Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK 
31 EK, 17th St. 


CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


PHI: AD*SLPHIA 
1028 Arch St 








GEEEEEEEEE EE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 
July 6th— August 8th « 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York. 


Manual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery, 
wood-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, 
wood-turning, pattern making, forging, history and prin- 
ciples of manual training. Equipment unsurpassed. For circular, add . 


& ! ir, lress , 
G CHARLES A. BENNET?, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 


BEEEEEAEEEEEEEEEEEEEAEEEEEEKEHKEKEEHEHEEEEEEEEEE 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. $A concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAmes F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cents, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAmes F. Wituts. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Short Process Series. 


ARITHMETIGAL PROBLEMS '» COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


By JAMES EF. WilLIs. 
Paper. ° . ° ° ° Price, 25 cents. 
Contains nearly 1300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 
Brokerage, Simple and Compoucd Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. 
The problems given offer all that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic, and increase 
the practice work §0 per cent. 


Summer School of 
Manual Craining 
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Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. : 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. i 
CARL SCHOENHOPFP, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 


23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 
C.A. KOEHLER & CO. -HORAION BOOKS 
149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 


An Old and World-Renowned Remedy. 


-- 





As a simple, yet effective, relief f,, 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENEss, 
AND ALL THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


Brown’s 
Bronchial 
Troches 


stand first in public favor and conf. 
dence. They are absolutely unrivaled 
for the alleviation of all throat jrrj. 


tations caused by cold or use of the 








sranis) In 20 Lessons; each, $1.50. | VOICE 
ENGLISH 14th and 9th Editions. | — 
Amparo. 4th ed., in Spanish and OS ee B 75] 


50 | 


Spanish only, with English vocabulary........ 
1 


El Indiano. 6th ed., Spanish and English 
Spanish with English vocabulary.............+++ 
Despues dela Lluvia. 30 ed., annotated in English.... 
El Final de Norma. Novel, with English vocabulary. .75 
Verbos Espanoles. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs..... AD 
Modelos Para Cartas. 13th ed., Sp. and Engl......... wd 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for catalogue ot 
choice Spanish books. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANG 
Leow] 45 W. 32d St., 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—- PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


TJNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East ‘enth St.. MEW YORK. 
Write fur Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
I 2. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


INVALUABLE TO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
INVALUABLE TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD, 


UAGESsS, 
NEW YORK. ; 
Sold Everywhere. Only in Boxes. Price 2.5 cts 


Singly 
or by Dozens 


Any boy or girlin the remotest ham- 
let, ‘or any teacher or official any- | 
where can secure of us promptly 
2d-hand or new, at reduced prices 


School Books 
of all Publishers 


Postage or Expressage Free 




















Brand new and complete catalogue 
free, if you mention this ad. 





REWARD & GIFT CARDS | | 


Thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, iW" 
Flowers, Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, e 
Scrolls Fasels, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
Juveniles, Landscape, Marine and Water Sceues, etc. 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c: 3'4x5'> 12c; 
4',x6 20¢c; 6':x7's 30c; 7x9 650c; 9xll 75ec. All are 
Pretty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 





Arthur Hinds & Co. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


Barnes’ Steel Pens. 
THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS, 
(Two trade-marks.) 








Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Frosted, 
Mounted, Silk-Fringed Chrome Reward Gift Cards, 
Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
ments, Tableaux, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, Prize, 
Reading, Merit, Credit, Perfect, On Time and Honor 
Cards, School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Ete., Free. 
All postpaid by mail, Postage stainps taken. Address, 


A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 
EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


Barnes’ National Pens. 


5 Styles. By the best American workmen 


Pr. D. & S. Pens. 


9 Styles. Date of * Trade Mark,” 1855, 
the most skillful English workmen. 


For sale by Stationers. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Makers, New York. 


Maile 





Samples 10 cts. 





IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E. Winship. 


$100 per Month Paid to 
the Teachers of Georgia! 


Price, 15 cents. 


-' pages. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship. 
Price, 10 cents. —— 
A BOSTON SCHOOL, By Albert E. Winship. A 


Description of the Work Done in the George Put- 
Fully illustrated. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 


If so, enclose $1.00 for membership 
fee, to WHITTY WALpDRoP, Mana 


nam School, Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake, 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. 
15 cents. : 


Price, 
ger, Georgia Teachers’ Agency, ‘ 
TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
1. Oral Teaching : 
ods. 


secure a position. 
Its Proper Limits and Meth 
By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 


No Commission Charged. 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School, By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 





These two valuable essays published j / 
‘ ays 8 in one pam-| No other Biary / S$ is 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. hatin te Ba 





GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT, Methods of 
By Profs. John W. White and A. ( . 
Price, 15 


Teaching. “First come, first ser 


Richardson, 35 pages. kee 


Address 


cents. 


Enclose stamp for bla! 
ae The rapid development 0! 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co.. the South necessitates 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AUNIFICENT ARjour to ra 
ID-SUMMER | Europe 9 


PRIVATE! SELECT! | Teachers who are willing to dev‘ 
Write for F.S. BARTRAM. 3) Wanted, part of thelt Gade “+ to solicit 


Itinerary | orders for our Educational Publications, to writ 
126 William St.. New York. for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, *! 


migration of teachers. 





Address 
WHITTY WALDROP, Megr., 


ASHBURN, GA 





Box 21. 








furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 
Anencu Dent..N. KB. PUR CO.. 3 Somerset St.. Boste' 





Minerais, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological) 
Relief Maps, 





Send for Circular. 





Ward's Nattral Science Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER WN_Y 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models; 
Invertebrates. 





